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LITRRATURE. 


BLONDINE. 


Blondine is beautifal, Blondine is fair ; 
I gave her a girdle-clasp curiously wrought, 
And she said that a lock of her golden-brown hair 
For me sbould be twined in a trae-lover’s knot : 
But Pierrot that love-knot exultingly shows— 
Toujours l’épine est scus la rose. 





Blondine ia merry : she takes her guitar, 

And, emiling on me, a love-ditty she sings ; 
Glimpses of love, like a light from afar, 

Flash to my heart from the vibrating strings : 
The music is Blondine’s—the rhymes are Pierrot’e— 
Tovjours l’épine est sous ta rose. 


Under this tree she sat until dark, 
Green came its buds to her breathings of life ; 
I'll carve her name on ite silvery bark— 
What!—carved there already ?—cursed be the knife! 
Blondine and Pierrot : faint my heart grows— 
Toujours l’épine est sous la rose. 


Over the stepping-stones, borne along— 

I see her coming, my eyes grow dim— 
Steadily borne, for Pierrot is strong : 

Ha! he has kiseed her—she bas kissed him ! 
Sharp is my dagger, sure are its blowe— 
Toojours l’épine est sous la rose! 

—Putnam’s Magazine. 
SO —  — — — 


THE BASHI-BAZOUKS. 


Some few weeks since, in a leading article adverting to this force, the 
Times informed us that “ there was something so irresistibly ludicrous 
in everything connected with ‘ the Bashi-Basouks,’—nay, in the very 
name itsel{—that it seemed impossible to treat the subject with gravity 
as eeen from apy point of view.’ We quote from memory, and cannot 
therefore take upon ourselves to answer for the exact worde, bat such 
waa the substance of a sentence calculated, we submit, to throw more 
than their fair share of ridicule upon the Jrregular Horse. 

That this description of cavairy is not entirely to be depended upon 
when unsupported by regular troops, and opposed to an enemy tho- 
roughly dicciplined and versed in the real science of war, we wil- 
ling!y concede ; but that irreguiars, from their very constitution, must 
be utterly useless and incapable, we as unhesitatingly deny ; and yet we 
have heard many seneible men and thoroughly good officers stoutly up- 
hold the latter proposition. To such we would merely mention “ Tait’s 
Horse,”’ a force that, under the command of that judicious and distin- 
guished leader, did @a efficient service during our Indian campaign as 
any Queen’s regiment of Light Cavalry, or indeed any regiment of any 
service in the world, aod were az notorious for their discipline and good 
condact on the march, as for their steadiness and gallantry in the field. 
No greater compliment could have been paid their commander than the 
offer made him by the British Government, to go out and raise a force of 
Irregular Cavalry in Turkey, upon the same system as that which he 
had found to anawer 80 admirably in India,—an offer that Colonel Tait, 
for reasons of his own, decided upon refusiag; nor are we inolined to 
believe that he bas ever yet bad cause to regret his decision. 

It will be recollected that our sad deficiency in cavalry at the Alma, 
where we counted ecarcely 900 sabres, almost neutralized the effects of 
that heroic victory—a deed-of arms unrivalled perhaps in history, eave 
by the bloody repulse of Inkermann. Commissions aud Reports have 
also kept alive in men’s minds the eufferings of our troopers, men and 
horses, during the melancholy winter of 1854; and when spring once 
more shed her emiles upon the camp of the besiegers, their cavalry was 
indeed reduced to a pitiable state. We have heard more than one dis- 
tinguished officer complain that the Cossacks so hemmed in and haras- 
sed “ our people, that it was hardly practicable to get ground enough 
for a foot-race,”? when the men were inclined to forget the hardships and 
miseries of the siege in those sports which reminded them of home. 
This, of course, was a mere fagon de parler ; but at the same time there 
is no doubt that the outposts and videttes of that wary, shifting foe were 
constantly venturing uupleasantly near, and that our soldiers felt keenly 
the want of some correspondence which might become, so to epeak, the 
eyes, ears, and “ feelers’ ofthe army. A bright thought suddenly eprung 
up at the War Office, where such exotics are ind rare, and seldom 
reach maturity till too late. “ Why should we, too, not have Cossacks 
of our own ?” reflected the noble Lord at the head of the War department. 
‘* Many good officers are out of employment ; = not raise a force that 
shall give them ample pay, much labour, and a fair chance of distinction? 
Catherans are best opposed to catherane ; if the Czar moves a pawa, why 
must we sacrifice a knight? ‘gin a body meet a body comin’ to the 
camp,’ it is West that the ‘ bodies’ should be equally wortbless. The 
Russians have their Cossacks; I, too, will have my Bashi-Bazouks.” So 
Spring-gardens was ere long besieged by aspiring warriors, bearded and 
grim, in lacquered boots, whose sole desire was * blood” and extremely 
liberal pay and allowances. All who were in debt, all who were in hot 
water, all who were in difficulties, grasped at the opportunity thus of- 
fered. The corps was officered ere it was yet manned; and if you meet 
your friend walking down Pall Mall, somewhat fiercer than usaal, with a 
redundancy of hair, you naturally accosted him with the salutation, 
‘Why, you look as if you belonged to the Bashi-Bazouks !”” Z 

hen came the inquiry from the mouths of a disceraing public, ‘‘ What 
are the Bashi-Basouks?” and Punch anewered, as he always does, ludi- 
crously to the purpose : ‘A Bashi-Bazouk,” qaoth the jester, “ is one 
who Wears a ‘shocking bad hat ;’” so the public laughed, and took 
Punch’s word for it, without turning to their Turkish vocabularies to as- 
certain how literally he bad translated the term. 

The language spoken by “the Jobnnies” is go little known to John 
Ball himeeif, is so dificult of acquirement,* and so crabbed in its con- 








* Not only is the written language entirely different from the vernacular, 
the former consisting almost entirely of Arabic, whilst the latter is Turkish 
pure—but the five vowels are wholly omitted, and can only be guessed at b 
a previous familiarity with the language, and by the drift of thecontext. T 

ractice, of course, mach enhances the difficulties of a beginner, and for ten 
peans that speak Turkish, scarce one can read it. The proportion of those 
who cau write it, again, would be nearer one in & hundred. Even amongst 
well-educated Turks, few have any grammatical or scientific acquaintahce 
with their own language, and no two can ever be found to agree upon the pro- 
Baud nee cy me! - Neng a = A their habit of slurring over the 
l angi at w rals st 
imitate correctly their constantly-yaried atiedtion a 


struction, that we need hardiy apologize to our readers for explainin 
how the word Bash, literally interpreted, signifies “‘ head,” and is 
constantly with the same meaning as our own word coptain. Thus in 
the Tarkish army an “ ou-bashi,” or head of ten, answers to our corpo 
ral; a “yoz-bashi,” or head of a hundred, toourcaptain; and a “ bia- 
basbi,” or bead of a thousand, to the French chef de batailion, or what 
was originally our own lieutenant-colonel. The “ bash’”’ is therefore the 
chief or commandans of any assemblage. ‘ Bazouk’’ means “ uneven,” 
“ abnormal,” “irregular ;” so that the two words taken together signify 
that which bas no established bead or is under no regular command. 
From the innate corruption of language, Bashi-Bazouk bas come to mean, 
not only a member of a desaltory mob, but even a private individual ; 
this, however, only iu contradistioction to a soldier, as we ourselves 
might use ths term “ civilian ;” and it is no uncommon thing to bear a 
Turk relate that he has met a certain number of “ Bashi-Bazouks,” with- 
out in the slightest degree meauing to cast an aspersion on the charac- 
ter of such wayfarers, or even to infer that they were less respectable 
members of society than himeelf. 

Since the war, however, the term has by consent been restricted to that 
band of irregulars who entered the eervice of the Sultan without choosing 
to enlist in his regular army,—a determination which those who know 
how samptuously that regular army is fed, and how honestly and munifi- 
ciently paid, are not surprised at any seasible Massulman adopting. A 
handful of rice, a pinch of tobacco, and four piastres (about 10d. sterling) 
per month—the food being adulterated, the pay always in arrear—is 
hardly a fair recompense for the purchase of an able bodied man, limbs 
and life and all ; added to whieh, the clothing is never iesued at the stated 
intervals, and many a march has been made by the Sultan’s army liter- 
ally barefooted and with scarcely a rag to cover them. 

And bere let me put in a word for the Turkish soldier. Of all philoso- 
phers in the world, he is the mostudmirable. Patient of toil, hunger, pri- 
vation, misery of every description, be never grumblee, and be never ma- 
tinies. He may not be emart on sentry,—and truly, @ Tarkish sentinel 
lounging on his post, bis firelock resting against the wall, himself perhaps 
smoking a cigarette, isa ludicrous and unmilitary spectacle enough,— 
bat yet that same idler is all eyes and ears before an enemy. He may 
mot be well “set up,” for his robust round-shou'dered frame avd — 

wed legs can never be drilled to look like the equare, symmetrica 
Boglishman, or the dapper, brisk soldat de la France. He may have 
ce@ntased ideas about time, and be little intelligent as to occurrences which 
ido not come within the scope of hia daily daty ; but for all that he is a 
thorough soldier at heart. He will make extraordinary marches, and 
never complain of fatigue ; on arrival at bis bivouac, his officer will show 
him where he must lie down, perhaps in a pool of wet, with the remains 
of a threadbare coat only to cover him. Nothing has come up bat the 
powder, and even his miserable ration of rice he must go witbout ; and he 
says “ peki” (very well) with an expression of respeciful resignation that 
is truly touching. 

We ourselves witnessed a regiment of Egyptians at Schoumla, who had 
not received clothing for two years, and were eighteen months in ar- 
rears of pay, and yet were doing their duty with an alacrity and 
obedience beyond all pra So much for the infantry soldier ; the 
cavalry man is perhaps even superior in his department. All. Tarks are 
naturally good horse masters; and the Eastern origin peeps out even 
amongst the lowest of the natives. We were riding one moonlight night 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, with a common groom from Conatantino- 
ple as our guide. We entered ioto conversation with him as to bis tastes 
and predilections. What did he like best in the world? A horse. What 
next? Arose! And after those two,a woman. Ask the first post-boy, 
ompibus.driver, or corresponding cad that you meet with in England the 
same question, aud see if he gives you so simple and so poetical an an- 
swer. 

But whatever the Turkish trooper may think of roses and women, his 
affection for his horse is of the tenderest and most careful description. 
Oc dismounting, he will lead him about for hours, and never leave 
him under any temp‘ation till he is perfectly dry and comfortable, and 
bas been fed and laid down. His habit also of unsaddling but once in 
twenty four hours, and that only for an hour or two, guards him against 
the dreaded injury of a “sore back,’’ that curse ofall mounted men ; and 
his little charger lies down with his saddle on, and sleeps as contentedly 
and as composedly as a dog. Hence it is that Tarkish cavalry can per- 
form such extraordi marches, and bring such numerical force 
into the field. Is locomotion the forte of our English Dragoon, splendid 
ashe is? Let those who accompanied the reconnaissance of that dashing 
officer, Lord Cardigan, into the Dobrudscha, answer the question. 

Doubtless the Turks are a warlike race. If we cousult their his- 
tory, we sball find that they have always been soldiers, and nothing but 
soldiers. They have never had arts, they have;never bad manufactures, 
they have never so much as translated the word “ progress ;”’ and yet, 
despite the mailed chivalry of Hungary, they were once at the very gates 
of Vienna. Their temperance and simplicity of habite make them es- 
sentially a military nation. When soldiers are forbidden by their reli- 
gion to drink anything stronger than water, and adbere conscientiously 
to the prohibition, one of the greatest enemies to discipline with which 
officers have to contend is at once done away with ; and a force in which 
no man ever gets drunk, is a force in which there is seldom a punishment. 
It is not the sword that will eweep Tarkey from the face of the earth : 
that she is predestined to fall, we believe to be the opinion of most far- 
seeing statesmen ; but if fighting alone would keep her head above water, 
the crimson flag might wave for many a long year at the Golden Horn. 
No; the less we say of Turkish officers the better ; but the Turkish so/- 
dier is a rare specimen of hisclass. Led by those in whom he has 
confidence, what will he not attempt ?—what will he not endare? Wit- 
ness the bloody campaigns on the Danube—witness the dogged, matchless 
defence of Kare. 

Bat to return to the Bashi Bazouke. There are three phases ia which 
we may contemplate this much-talked of, mach-maligued, and also much- 
overrated force—the pictareeque, the ladicrous, and the utilitarian. Let 
us take them first in their picturesque light. : : 

It is a beautiful evening in spring, and the plains of Bulgaria are 
blushing in one of those orange sunsets s0 peculiar to Turkey. We are 
at the close of our second day’s journey, and have had nearly enough of 
endless plains and Turkish post-borses ; nor are we by any means sorry 
to find ourselves approaching that curious basin in which is situated the 
well-fortified town of Schoumla,—by the way, one of the strongest places 
in Europe. The sun is very near the borizon, and in less than an hour we 
hope to reach our billets. Save our own party, not a figure have we seen 
for hours, since we left Yenibazaar, our last posting station, and a village 
remarkable only for having once been Lord Cardigan’s head-quartera, 
Suddenly, right in front of us, as though he had etarted out of the earth, 
appears a mounted warrior, bis flowing garments and the sy metrical 
form of bis steed defining themselves clearly against the evening sky. 
For an instant he stands motionless as a statue, then suddenly wheeling, 
and brandishing aloft a long lance, areund the bead of which waves a 





plume of feathers, he disappears. Scarcely is he goue before another 
figure, apparently identical with his comrade, is seen on our right; then 





a third on our left, presently half-a dozen ee ; aod as we surmount 
the slopes that intervenes between us and houmla, we are surrou 
A some two hundred of these irregulars, gallopping, shrieking, 
like hawks upon the wing, and giving as welsome in their own 
which, however reepectfully it may be intended, is somewhat 4- 
plined and alarming. The greatest compliment a Basbi Bazouk can 
you, is to gallop up as bard as ever he can lay legs to the ground, 
witbio an inch of your pose, when he either pulls up dead short or shaves 
close by you without touching, though the current of air, like the wind 
of a shot, completely scatters your ideas, wheeling bis horse with a dexte- 
rity which is admirable ia the equestrian, but, we cannot help thinking, 
most prejudicial to the soundness of the animal he rides. 

Like all other Orientale, he uses a frightfally severe bit, with an 
extremely high port, and an iron ring parsing round the lower 
in lien of a curb. With such an instrument, the touch of a floger 
sufficient to produce intense pain; and the consequence is, that 
horse eo ridden acquires a habit of going in a confined 
with an unnatural strain apon bis hind-lege and quarters, which, 
nine cases out of ten, produces unusoundness. When we purchase ed 
Englieh horse, we look at his fore-legs; when a Turkish, we e 
his hind onee. Withoat this command of bis horse, it would be ‘im- 
possible for the Tarkieh cavalier to indulge in those feats of h 
ship on which he eo prides himeelf, and which cousists in galloping 
ously at ecore, stopping dead short from extreme , wheeling and 
turning in the smallest possible space, and otherwise executing such 
macceavres as would thoroughly break down any beast but bis own in 
the firet ten minutes, more especially on hard ground, for which he shows 
the most eupreme contempt ; and the consequence of this tuition is, that 
every Eastern horse goes with bis head up, has no natural pace but a 
gallop—for his walk is a sort of fidgetty, fractious amble—and 
to be ridden with the lightest possible hand and the most implicit 
dence, of which we are bound to admit he proves himeelf sent) When 
ridden in an English bridle, and by a quiet horseman, he becomes in a short 
time as tractable and pleaeaat as any animal in the world. 

So the Bashi-Bazouks plunge and snort and shout all round us, and we 
have time to examine the dress and accoutrements of these fine 
of their class ; for they have not sent out their worst men and 
welcome and give us @ fret fmpression of the force. , 

Let us take that handsome swarthy fellow who bas just reduced 
steed from the pace of a race-horée to the atilinese of a statue. He is 
Yuz Bashi, or captain of a troop in an Arab 34 
isa wild emack of the desert in the whole and appearance of 
man. True to our instincts, we turn our attention first towards bis 
—a long, low, magnificent chesnat stallion, with all the marks of bis 
blood ia his lean characterietio head, his short beige fare and ganie 
wild eye; whilst his large thighs and joints, his full le neck 
deep ribs, betoken enormous s' th and endurance in the smallest poe- 
sible compass. Such an animal will travel a hundred miles a day in the 
desert for four or five consecutive days, and bear the extremes of heat 
and cold, the hardships of hunger and thirst, with a patience and power 
of resistance which is unknown to the meaner brethren of his kind. Bat 








thea he can count quarterings with any German baron of the : 
nay, bis pedigree is as well authenticated and as carefull oe ag 
his master’s own, who, a true Bedouin, esteems his hood purest in 


the world. See how richly he has decorated his favourite—the bridle is 
adorned all over with chains and tassels, and the head-piece ant with 
bosses of brass; a plame of horse-hair dyed scarlet 8 from his 
throat-lash, and reaches to the horse’s knees ; be tosses it about as thou 
he too were proud of his finery : the saddle is covered with crimson cloth, 
and the housings embroidered with gold, and sown with seed- 
Think of that, fair ladies! who have read of the Bashi-Bazouks 
dered,— pearls for a horse, and those, too, scattered with no niggard 
But he hae not spent all bis worldly wealth entirely on the chesnut, thoagh 
you may depend uponit he bas left none at home. He could march from 
hence to the end of the world without going back to pack up his things 
tor be carries not only his wardrobe, but his whole personal property, on 
his ewn and bis horse’s back. His costume consists of a close-fitting scar- 
let jerkin, embroidered with gold ; an over jacket, fastened at the neck, 
but otherwise streaming loose behind him, sleeves and all, like a Hussar’s 
pelisee, also of scarlet, richly embroidered with the costly metal; a pair 
of volaminous “ shulwars,” or trousers, of a green hae— forscoth 
our dandy counts kin with the Prophet—tucked into a pair of light yel- 
low boots ; the whole surmounted by a gaudy silk handkerchief twisted 
round his head, with long ends flapping over his cheeks and shoulders, so 
as to protect from the eun all but his eyes, nose, and beard—the latter 
scanty aod thin, bat trimmed with peculiar care: a tiger’s tail encircles 
his brows like a coronet, and is supposed to denote the fierce and warlike 
character of the wearer; whilst further to enhance his terrors, he 
wound round his body a magnificent shawl, in which he carries a knife, 
a yataghan, a ecimetar, and two, if not three, brace of splendidly-mounted 
but somewhat uncertain pistols. At his back hangs a murderous-looking 
carbioe, and in his hand he brandishes a long light lance.. Kre we have 
half inspected him, he is off again at score, jousting and imitatiog the 
game of the jereed with his fellows; and it is not till we have nearly 
reached the gates of Schoumla that the men, who have by this time 
breathed their horses and got rid of some of their own exuberant spirits, 
form into something like order, and march in to the sound of their “ ¢um- 
tums,”’ an instrament which, with the class of performers who practise 
upon it, seems pecaliar to the Bashi Bazouks. 

The tum-tum is a small sheepskin drum, carried at the saddle-bow, and 
capable of prodacing but two melancholy and monotonous notes, which 
continue without intermission, and appear to afford intense gratification 
to these wild Eastern horsemen. There are two of these to every se 
ment, and they are under the charge of two half-witted individuals, who, 
like jesters of the middle ages, often conceal a vast amount of fan and 
shrewdoess under the mask of folly, and whose grotesque dress and con- 
stant baffooneries afford much amusement to their comrades. The gravity 
for which the Turkish character is 0 conspicuous is, after all, bat skin- 
deep, and is a good deal assumed ia presence of the Giaour, probably with 
a view of impressing on him the superior wisdom and discretion of the 
sons of Osman, The Turke, in their own private life and amongst their 
intimate friends, display much jocose bumeur, and what we ourselves call 
“fan ;” and although their jests will not bear interpreting, there is no 
little real wit and good-natured badingge to be elicited from their every- 
my | conversation. 

t is quite dark as we enter the gates of Schonmla, and plange knee- 
deep into the sea of mud which at that season of the year constitutes the 
streets of the town. We have now seea the Basbi-Bazouk in bis pictu- 
resque character—shball we examine him as he descends into the ludi- 
crous* Long lines of horsemen are drawa out on the plain within a mile 
of Schoumla; at a short distance their array is imposing and magnifi- 
cent in the extreme. Many-coloured standards wave in the breeze— 
long lances glitter ia the eun—mao and horse stand motionless and on 
their best behaviour ; for an English Major-General has come all the way 
feom Constantinople to inspect them, and all aré on their mettle to de- 
serve the Ferik-Pasha’s approbation. What ground te mancavre; soft, 
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without being deep—guiltless of farrow or other inequality, flat as a 


racecourse, and roomy, to use Brother Jonathan’s ex on, roomy as 
“ all out-of-doors.” Think of this, general officers of cavalry in t 
Britain—ye who are confined to Windsor Park and Wormwood Serabs— 
who complain, and jastly, that, with the exception of yo end My wey 
there is no open space in Eogland where cavalry can maneeuvre io three 
lines—tbink Of epace being no ohject—think of three brigades, of some 
two thousand horses each, on ground that tempts you to do everything 
at a gallop, and room for three more if you had them—think of taking 
hold of them and working them yourself, with three or four horses out, 
and half a dozen flying aides-de-camp, capable of going like the whirl- 
wind, and carrying an order at that pace without spilling any of it! It 
must make your mouth water. Bat to-day is merely a close inapection, 
man by man; 20d as the leading regiment of Bashi-Bazouks files past 
tke Ferik-Pasha and bis staff, we will take ap our position in bis rear, 
and scrutinize the appearance and efficiency of the —— : 

They are, indeed, a motley crew. Having no regular uniform, they 
are dres-ed and equipped every man as suits bis et or his taste—va- 
riety bordering on the ridiculous is the result. Can that man be a sol- 
dier? He is mounted on a lean shaggy y, ewe-necked and ragged- 
hipped, sadly out of condition, and unmistakeably lame. His bridle is 
of string, twisted round his pony’s jaws: his eaddle we cannot see ; for, 
though he sits huddled up in a heap, cowering beneath a ragged blan- 
ket, and shivering with the cold, he is #0 out of proportion to bis steed, 
that be nearly Covers the whole of the little animal’s back. He has no 
stockings, as we perceive by the bare leg that peeps above his short boot, 
in the top of w he has stuck his pipe stick. You can hardly cal) 
that long knife a sword, yet it is the only weapon he possesses, with the 
exception of a short clab, with which he urges the wretched pony into 
something like a decent walk. Yet he files by, nothing doubting, with 
all the confidence of the best mounted, a dragoon. Is he 
not in the service of the Sultan?—is he not fed and paid by Queen Vic- 
toria?—1s he not a Bashi-Bazouk? 

Now, to reconcile the apparent paradox that two sach men as the pic- 
tureeque Arab whom we have described above, and the ludicrous ecare- 
crow whom we bave jast mentioned, should belong to the same force, we 
wust go back to the original constitation and formation of that body, 
from which eo much bas been expected, aud which it is only fair to re- 
mark has neyer had an opportunity of proving either its merits or its 

The Bashi-Bazouks were originally collected injtbe following manner, 
and on these priociples:—Oo receiving a certain bounty paid by the 
British Government, au able-bodied man who desired to join this force 
was bound to supply himeelf with @ horse and arms, neither of which be 
might part with or dispose of ia any manner az his owa property, except 
by consent of bis officers. He enlisted, so to epeak, for a term of service 
regulated by the continuance of the war. At the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, he was to receive a free passage back to his native country, and a 
few months’ pay as a gratuity from the liberality of the English Govern- 
ment. Sach an offer was tempting enough to many a wild Oriental, 
whose sole existence was normally a state of warfare, and who looked 
forward with a jertile imagination to tbe contingencies of pluader and 
the certain advantages of ample rations for himself and horse. His pay 
was to be,in his owa opinion, munificent; and bis position as a iree 
lance exactly what corresponded with bis ideas of that which was most 

fled and worthy of amar. Now, this might have answered admi- 

y, bad it been carried out in the spirit ia which it originated ; but 

uences were such as might bave been easily foreseen by any 

one conversant with the duplicity and avarice co paramount in the Asia- 
tic character. The recruiting got into the hands of the mercenaries 
mselves ; nor was this easily to be avoided. British officers in the 
have immense difficulties to overceme ; and from the lying babits 

of those with whom they have to deal, and the extraordiaary indolence 
and supineness of all Orientals, particularly tbose iu office, labour is so 
multiplied, that it is impossible for one individual to see and examine 
everything with his own eyes, Consequently, when a recruiting officer 
of Bashi- uks was informed, with all the magniloquence of Tarki-b 
hyperbole, that Hassan Bey or Mustapha Effendi was willing to join his 
d with some ten or twenty men all armed, horsed, and provided 

Rustam* himself, he could not but gladly accept an offer which pro- 

mised to fill his ranks in so promisinga manner. Time, too, wasa great 
The Allies were sepuieg lagavie is the Crimea,j,and every sol- 
's heart was beating to join thefray. No labour was to be grudged, 
0 sacrifice deemed too great, for the object of gettin avlesly into the 
Rela ; ‘and many a hot-brained warrior would willingly nave led an un 
lined mob against the iron clad colamns of the Muscovite, rather 
wait a day longer in the state of comparative inaction required to 
e and aypaen nt army. No wonder Hassan Bey and Mustapba 
Exvoat were allowed to join with their retainers ; and it was only on a 
personel inspection that their promises proved to be of “ pie-crusi,” 
their men, of‘ straw.” Cripples on ponies were found, too late, to bave 
been provided jnstead of men-at-arms on chargers—Hassan Bey and 
Effendi pocketing the difference, But this was, perhaps, not 
discovered till they had for some time received pay and rations from the 
British Goverment: perhaps they had come many miles from their homes 
to enter the service ; and Roots would be their disappointment if obliged 
to retarn without striking a blow for the Faith—ruined, ard diagraced in 
the eyes of their own le, and all because they had trusted in the pro- 
mises of England! “ Besides,’”’ quoth Hassan Bey and Mustapha Effendi, 
‘although they may look now a little poor and overworked, these men 
have the souls of heroes ; their horses (the ponies aforesaid) are lions 
for battle!’ So, after all, “ the best was made of a bad job,”’ and 
many ao inefficient horseman was allowed to enter the ranks in the hope 
that time, good feeding, and especially active service, might eventually 

e him efficient enough to stand the brant of a C k. 

‘ow for all this we are not to blame General Beatson—with that officer’s 
sbort-comings, if each there be, we have nothing todo. Hisconduct has 
deen the subject of inquiry in the proper quarter, and we have no right 
to suppose that he is unprepared to defend himself, and successfully to re- 
but any charges that may arise against him. All we maintain from our 
own little experience of Eastern affairs, is this, that no man on earth could 

t to get three thousand cavalry of the description we are now con- 

ing, in a few months, without laying himself open to the hazard of 
much imposition in the actual material with which he had to deal; and 
nothing bat a personal inspection before enlisiment, of every individual, 
could possibly guard against such frauds as those of our respectable 
friends, Hassan and Mustapba. 

The whole system of enlistment was faulty in its commencement. The 
choice of British officers somewhat injudicious, more regard being paid to 
@ candidate’s qualifications as a traveller than a soldier. Men were ap- 

ted to the command of regiments who, however well-skilled they may 
ve been in Eastern languages, however familiar with Eastern habits, 
were comparatively ignorant of military detail and military discipline. 
Because they had to deal with irregulars, it seems to have been imagined 
that nothing was required in commanders beyond personal courage, and 
sufficient energy to battle with the physical difficulties of the scheme ; 
whereas experience bas proved, that if men are wanted to act as soldiers, 
they must be made soldiers, and there are no tudors so successful as those 
who have themselves served a long apprenticeship to a military life. 
Place a civilian, or a youog officer who has perhaps passed two or three 
years in an infantry regiment, as prospective colonel of an uaformed 
mounted corps--give bim carte blanche in his expenses, and irresponsible 
wer in his arrangements; send him to countries of which he is totally 
gnorant, amonget fierce tribes with whose habits and opinions it would 
take him years to become familiar, and bid him recruit as well as he can, 
and have his mea ready for service in the shortest possible time ; and if 
you are sufficiently sanguine to expect the result of his ill-advised efforts 
will be aught but an irregular mob, your faith and hope deserve to be 
rewarded by succees, which they are extremely unlikely to meet with. 

Yet ric: eves similar, was the plan adopted in getting together 
the Bashi- Bazouks, and it is only a matter of surprise that their conduct 
and discipline, when encamped at the Dardanelles, should have been so 
little liable to censure as it proved. They were doubtless much attached 
to their chief, General Beatson, an Indian officer of high reputation for 
personal gallantry and daring, whose own confidence in the good feeling 
of his myrmidons may be gathered from the fact that he was residing 
amongst them with his wife and family, for whom these lawless warriors 
invariably expressed and displayed the most profound respect. Concili- 
ation appears to bave been General Beatson’s principle, and he seems to 
have shown great tact ia his method of winning their affections and con- 
forming to their prejudices. In splendour of dress and value of borseflesb, 
in his handsome retinue and liberal housekeeping, he administered largely 





* This worthy fills the same piace in Eastern romance as does Roland the 
Brave, Bayard, or Charlemagne, in our own recordsofchivalry. Like these 
mailed heroes, he has appropriated the fame of every exploit performed with- 
in a couple of centuries of the time of hit career, and “ as brave as Rustam” 
has become a common esyingin the East to denote the acme of personal 
coarage and valour. 
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their love of ifieence and lay. Eye witnesses have often 
ai Dt — of the General and bis staff 
as they galloped up to the lines, ——~ onan of wild Leone i 

t come their comm : 

nians turned out with shouts to we = * band demand - 
boo their bands bis glove , or perbaps, 
ear, Sele toe hee uests coal be granted. This was 
tty and very playful, and for a time “ all went merry 
a8 @ marriage-bell,” but the force was not ready for the field, nor indeed 
was it possible that its complement should be made up in so short # pe- 
riod, for we are now speaking of June and July, 1855, and the enforced 
idleness of these desperadoes soon began to bear its fraits. Rumours, 


dilated to us on the picturesque 


Eastern fashion they would then 
his sword, as a pledge that their 


much exaggerated of course, reached Constantinople of all sorts of éme- 


utes and mutinies at the Dardanelles. One pale faced Armenian would 
ping audience at Messiries’ Hote), that General Beatson had 
been shot, bis quarters rifled, bis family massacred, al the Koglish officers 
at to the sword, and “ the Bashes,” as they were familiarly called, let 
oose upon the surrounding districts, a scourge and terror to the peaceful | jj 
g Frenchman in a pair of 
smart kid gloves—for a Frenchman in no climate lays aside his philoso- 
pby or bis gloves—would detail with much vivid pantomime, how the 
camp had been mined, powder laid under the lines, a match applied, and 
the whole force, “ pioneers and all,” gone up together. Figurez-vous 
que ce n’est pas pour rire ca ;” and many of the very credulous even as 
serted that the report of the explosion had been heard at the Golden 
Horn. An intimate friend of our own was present at and assisted to quell 
the disturbance which gave rise to such exaggerated ramours, the 
facts are simply these :—-a few men of contiguous ~ e quarelled on 
ling over, as it will 

ander that burning sun, soon stirred their comrades to take part with the 
belligerents, till that which began in a mere personal difference soon 
grew to a general brawl. Swords were drawn and fire arms pointed—a 
few shots were exchanged, and, unfortunately, two men killed and eev- 
eral more seriously wounded. General Beaston was on bis horse, and in 
the middle of them at the first report of fire-arms, and it is but justice 
to state that bis presence immediately quelled any further attempt at dis- 
bent in anger, nor a mutinous word 

spoken toany British officer on the ground. To be concluded neat week. 


subjects of the Sultan. Then a sharp-look 


some trifling matter, and the hot Eastern blood 


turbanee, and that not a brow was 


—— 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. 
Concluded. 


Mr. Vaughan must reconsider these sketches ; but he need not reconsi- 


der bis admirable reflections on them, every word of which is true :— 


“What a condemning comment on the pretended tender mercies of the 
Church are those narratives which. Rome delights to parade of the suffer- 
ings, mental and bodily,which ber devotees were instructed to inflict upon 
themselves! I am reminded of the thirsting male, which has, in some 
countries, to strike with ita hoof among the spines of the cactus, and drink, 
with lamed foot and bleeding lips, the few drops of milk which ooze from 
the broken thorns. Affectionate suffering matures came to Rome for 
comfort ; but her scanty kindoess is only to be drawn with anguish from 
the cruel sharpness of asceticism. The wordly, the audacious, escapes 
easily ; bat these pliant, excitable temperaments, so aoxiously in ear- 
nest, may be made useful. The more dangerous, frightful, or unnatural 
their performances, the more profit for their keepers. Men and women 
are trained by torturing processes to deny their nature, and then they are 
exbibited to bring grist to the mill—like birds and beasts forced to pos- 
tures and services against the laws of their being—like those who 
must perform perilous feats on ropes er with lions, nightly bazarding 
their lives to fill the pockets of amanager. The self devotion of which 
Rome boasts se much is a self-devotion she has always thus made the 
most of for herself. Calcalating men, who have thought only of the in- 
terest of the priesthood, have known well how best to atimuiate and to 
display the spasmodic movements of a braiasick disinterestedness. I 
bave not the shadow of a doubt that, once and again, some priest might 
have been seen, with cold grey eye, endeavouring to do a stroke of di- 


plomacy by means of the enthusiastic Catharine, making the fancied 


ambassadress of heaven in reality the tool of a sechemer. Such unques- 
tionable virtues as these visionaries may some of them have possessed 
cannot be fairly set down to the credit of the Church, which has used 
them all for mercenary or ambitious purposer, and infected them every- 


where with a morbid character. Some of these mystics, floating down 


the great ecclesiastical current of the Middle Age, appear to me like the 
trees carried away by the inundation of som: mighty tropical river. 
They drift along the stream, passive, lifeless, broken ; yet they are 
covered with gay verdure, the aquatic plants hang and twine about the 
sodden timber and the draggled leaves, the truok is a sailing garden of 
flowers. But the adornment is not that of nature—it is the decoration of 


another and a strange element ; the roots are in the air; the boughs, 
which should be full of birds, are in the flood, covered by its alien pro- 


ducts, swimming side by side with the alligator. So has this priestcraft 
_ its victims from their natural place and independent growtb, to 
clo 

ther scriptural nor human, but ecclesiastical—the native product of that 
overwhelming superstition which has subverted and enslaved their na- 
ture. The Church of Rome takes care that while simple souls think they 
are cultivating Christian graces, they shall be forging their own chains ; 
~ their attempts to honour God shall always dishonour, because they 


e them, in their helplessness with a false spiritual adornment, nei- 


ofranchise themselves. To be humble, to be obedient, to be charita- 


ble, under such direction, is to be contentedly ignorant, pitiably abject, 
and notoriously swindled.” 


Mr. Vaughan cannot be too severe upon the Romish priesthood. But 


it is one thing to dismise with summary contempt men who, as they do, 


keep the keys of knowledge, and neither enter in themselves nor suffer 


others to enter, and quite another thing to apply the same sammary 
jurisdiction to men who, under whatsoever confusions, are feeling earnestly 


and honestly after truth. And therefore we regret exceedingly the mock 
trial whigh he has introduced into his Introduction. We regret it for his 
own bake ; for it will drive away from the book—indeed, it has driven 
—thoughtfal and reverent people who, having a strong though vague iu- 


clination toward the mystics, might be very profitably taught by the 


afier pages to separate the evil from the good in the Bernards and Guy- 
ons whom they admire, they scarce kaow why ; and will shock, too, scho- 
lars to whom Hindoo, and Persian thoughts on these subjects are matters 
not of ridicule, but of solemn and earnest investigation. We dohope to 
see these pages vanish from a future edition, or if they be retained, put at 
the end and not at the beginning of the book. As it is, they are a need- 
less stambling-block upon the threshold. 

Besides, the question is not so easily settled. Putting aside the flip- 
p= of the passage, it involves something very like a petitio principii 
to ask offhand “ Does the man mean a liviog union of heart to Christ, a 
spiritual fellowship'or converse with the Father, when he talks of the union 
of the believer with God—participation in the Divine nature?” For first, 
what we want to know is, the meaning of the words—wbat means “living?” 
what “anion,” what “heart?” They are terms common to the mystic and fo 
the popular religionist, only differently interpreted ; and in the meanings 
attributed to them lies nothing less than the whole world-old dispute be- 
tween Nominalist and Realist ; not yet to be settled in two lines by two 
gentlemen over their wine, much less ignored as a thing settled beyond 
all dispute already. If by “ living union of heart with”—Mr. Vaughan 
means “ identity of morals with’’—let him say so : but let him bear in mind 
that all the great Evangelicals have meant much more than this by those 
words ; that on the whole, instead of considering—as he seems to do, and 
we do—the moral and the spiritual as identical, they have put them in 
antithesis to each other, and looked down upoa ‘‘ mere morality” just 
because it did not seem to them to involve that supernatural, tranacen- 
dental, “ mystic” element which they considered that they found in 
Scripture. From Luther to Owen and Baxter, from them to Wesley, 
Cecil, and Venn, Newton, Bridges, the great Evangelical authorities 
would (not very clearly or consistently, for they were but poor meta 
physicians, but honestly and earnestly) accept some modified form of the 
mystio’s theory, even to the “ discerning in particular thoughts, frames, 
impulses, and inward witnessinge, immediate communications from 
heaven.” Surely Mr. Vaughan must be aware that the majority of “ vi- 
tal Christians” on this ground are among bis mystic offenders ; and that 
those who deny such possibilities are but too liable to be stigmatized as 
“ Pelagians” and “ Rationalists.”’ His friend Atherton is bound to show 
cause why those names are not to be applied to him, as he is bouad to 
show what he means by “ living anion with Christ,” and why he com- 
plains of the myetic for desiring “ participation in the Divine nature.” 
If he does so, he only desires what the New Testament formally, and 
word for word, promises him : whatsoever be the meaning of the term, he 
is not to be blamed for using it. Mr. Vaugban cannot have forgotten the 
many expressions, both of St. Paul and St. Joho, which do at first sight 
go far to justify the mystic, though they are but seldom heard, and more 
seldom boldly commented on, in modern pulpits,—of Christ being formed 
in men, dwelling in men ; of God dwelling in man and man io 3; of 
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Christ being the life of men, of men living, and moving, and having their 

in God ; and many another passage. If these be mere metaphors, 
let the fact be stated, with due reasons for it. But there is no sin or 
shame in interpreting them in that literal and realist sense in which they 
seem at first sight to have been written. The first duty of a scholar who 
sets before himself to investigate the phenomena of “mysticism,” 80 
called, should be to answer these questions: Can there be a direct com- 
munication, above and beyond sense or consciousness, between the haman 
spirit and God the Spirit? And ifso, what are its conditions, where its 
limita, to transcend which Is to fall into “ mysticiem t” 

And it is just this which Mr. Vaughan fails in doing. In his sketch, for 
instance, of the mysticiem of India, be gives us a very clear and (save in 
two points) sound summary of that “ round of notions, occurring to minds 
Ofsimilar make under simiJar circumstances,” which is“ common to mys- 
tics in ancient India and in modern Christendom.” 


“ Sammarily, I would say, this Hindoo mysticiem— 
“(1.) Lays claim to disinterested love as opposed to a mercenary re- 

On ; 

. (2.) Reacts against the ceremonia! prescription and pedantic litera- 
lism of the Vedas ; 

“(3.) Identifies, in its pantheism, subject and object, worshipper and 
worshipped ; 

“(4.) Aims at altimate absorption in the Infinite ; 

* (6.) Inculcates, ag the way to this dissolution, absolute passivity, 
withdrawal into the inmost self, cessation of all the powers,—giving 
recipes for procarieg this beatific berger or trance ; 

“(6.) Believes that eternity may thus be realized by time ; 

*(7.) Has its mythical miraculous pretensions, i¢., ite theurgic de- 
partment ; 

“(8) And, finally, advises the learner io this kind of religion to 
submit himself implicitly to a spiritual guide,—his Guru.” 


Against the two latter articles we except. The theurgic department 
of mysticiem—unfortunately but too common—seems to us always to 
have been the despairing return to that ceremonialism which it had be- 
gun by shaking off, when it was disappointed in reaching its high aim by 
its proper method. The use of Guru, or Father Confessor (which Mr. 
Vaughan confesses to be inconsistent with mysticism), is to be explained 
io the same way ; he isa last ng? after disappointment, 

But as for the first six counts. Is the Hindoo mystic a worse or a bet- 
ter man for holding them? Are they on the whole right or wrong? Is 
not disinterested love nobler than a mercenary religion? Is it not right 
to protest against ceremonial prescriptions, and to say, whether with 
David or with Aaron, “* Thinkest thou that He will eat bull’s flesh, and 
drink the biood of goats. Sacrifice and burnt-offering thou wouidst not. 
- + + + + Icome to do thy will, Q God!” What is, even, if he will 
look calmly into it, the ‘ pantheistic identification of subject and object, 
worebipper and worshipped,” but the clumsy yet honest effort of the hu- 
man mind to say to itself, “ Doing God’s will is the real end and aim of 
man?” The Yogi looks round upon his fellow men, and sees that all 
their misery and sbame come from gelf-will; he looks within, and finds that 
all which makes bim miserable, angry, lustful, greedy after this and that, 
comes from the same self-will. And he asks bimeelf, How shall I escape 
from this torment of self?—kow shall I tame my wayward will, till it 
shall become oue with the harmonious, beautiful, and absolute Will which 
made all things? At least, I will try to do it, whatever it shall cost me. 
I will give up all for which men live—wife and child, the sights, scents, 
sounds of this fair earth, all things, whatever they be, which men call 
evjoyment, I will make this life one long torture, if need be, but this 
rebel will of mine I will conquer. I ask forno reward. That may come 
in some fature life. Bat what care I. Iam now miserable by reason of 
the lusts which war in my members; the peace which I shall gaia in 
being freed from them will be itsown reward. After all I give up little. 
All these things round me—the primeeval forest, and the sacred stream of 
Ganga, the mighty Himalaya, mount of God, ay, the illimitable vault of 
heaven above me, sun and stars—what are they but “such staff as 
dreams are made of?” Brahm thought, and they became something and 
somewhere. He may think again, and they will become nothing and not 
where. Are these eternal, greater than I, worth troubling my min- 
about? Nothing is eternal, but the Thought which made them, and will 
upmake them. They are only venerable in my eyes, because each of 
them is a thought of Brahm’s. And I, too, have thought; I alone of all 
the kinds of living things. Am I not, then, akin to God? what better 
for me than to sit down and think, es Brabm thinks, and so enjoy m 
eternal heritage, leaving for those who cannot think, the passions wn 
pean which they share in common with the beasts of the field? So 

thall become more and more like Brabm; will his will, thick his 
~~) till I lose utterly this house- fiend of self, and become one with 


Is this a man to be despised? Is he a sickly dreamer, or a too valiant 
hero? and if any one be shocked at this last utterance, let him consider 
carefully the words which he may hear on Sanday ; “ Then we dwell in 
Christ, and Christ in us; we are one with Christ, and Christ with us.” 
That belief ie surely not a false one. Shall we abhor the Yogi because 
he has seen, sitting alone there amid idolatry and licentiousness, despo- 
tism and priestcraft, that the ideal goal of man is what we confers it to be 
in the communion service? Shall we not rather Ae od and rejoice over 
the maguificent utterances in that Bagvat Gita which Mr. Vaugban takes 
—as we do—for the text book of Hindoo mysticiem, which proceed 
from the mouth of Crishna, the teacher human, and yet God himself. 


“ There is nothing greater than I ; all things hang on me, as precious 
gems upon a string. . . . I am life in all things, and zeal in the 
zealous. I am the eternal seed of nature: I am the understanding of the 
wise, the glory of the proud, the strength of the strong, free from lust and 
anger. . . . ‘Those who trast in me know Brabm, the supreme and 
incorruptible. In this body I am the teacher of worship. He 
who thinks of me will find me. He who finds me returns not again to 
mortal birth. . - I am the sacrifice, I am the worehip, lam the 
incense, I am the fire, I am the vctim, I am the father and 
mother of the world; I am the road of the good, the comforter, 
the creator, the witness, the asylum, and the friead. They who serve 
other goda with a firm belief, involuntarily worship me. I am the same 
toall mankind. They who serve me io adoration are in me. If one whose 
ways are ever so evil serve me alone, he becometh of a virtuous spirit and 
obtaineth eternal happiness. Even womea, and the tribes of Visga and 
Soodra, shall go to the supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me ; 
how mach more my holy servants the Brahmins and the Ragarshees! 
Consider this world asa finite and joyless place, and serve me.” 


There may be confused words scattered up and down here ; there are 

still more confused words—not immortal ones—round tiem, which we 
have omitted ; but we ask, once and for all, is this trae, or is it not? Is 
there a being who answers to this description, or isthere not? And if there 
be, was it not a light price to pay for the discovery of him “ to sit upon 
the sacred grass called koos, with his mind fixed on one object alone ; 
keeping his head, neck, and body steady, without motion ; his eyes fixed 
upon the point of his nose, looking at no other place around’’—or any 
other simple, even childish, practical means of getting rid of the disturb- 
ing bustle and noise of the outward time-world, that he might see the 
eternal world which underlies it? What if the diecovery be imperfect, 
the figure in my features erroneous? Is not the wonder to us, the honour 
to him, that the figure should be there at all? Inexplicable to us on any 
ground, save that one common to the Bagvat-Gita, to the gospel. “ He 
who seeks me shall fiod me.’’ What if be kaew but in part, and saw 
through a glass darkly? Was there not Oce greater than he who, in tie 
full light of inepiration, could but eay the very eame thing of himself, 
and look forward to a fature life in which he would “ know even as he 
was known ?”’ ‘ 
It is well worth observing, 100, that eo far from the moral of this Bag- 
vat-Gita issuing in mere contemplative Quietism, its purpoee is essentially 
practical. It arises out of Arjoun’s doubt whether be shall join ia the 
battle which he sees raging below bim ; it results in his being commanded 
to join in it, and fight like aman. We cannot see, as Mr. Vaughan does, 
an “unholy indifference” in the moral. Arjoun shrinks from fighting be- 
cause friends and relatives are engaged on both sides, and he dreads hell 
if he kills one of them. The answer to hie doubt is, after all, the only one 
which makes war permissible to a Christiaa, who looks on all men as his 
brothers :— 


“ You are a Keabtree, a soldier ; your duty is to fight. Do your daty, 
and leave the consequences of it to Him who commanded the duty. You 
cannot kill these men’s souls any more than theycan yours. You can 
only kill their mortal bodies ; the fate of their souls and yours depends 
on their moral state. Kill their bodies, then, if it be your duty, inatead 
of tormenting yourself with scruples, which a:e not really scruples of con- 
science, only selfish fears of harm to yourself, and leave their souls to the 
carg of Him who made them, and knows them, and cares more for them 
than you do.” 


This seems to be the plain out-come of the teaching. What is it, mu- 
atis mutandis, but the sermoa, “cold-blooded” or not, which every 
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righteous soldier in the Crimea has had to preach to himself, day by day, | 
for the last two years? 

Yet the fact is undeniable that Hindoo mysticism has failed of practi- | 
oal result—that it has died down into bratal fakeerism. We lookin vain, | 
however, in Mr. Vaughan’s chapter for an explanation of this fact, save | 
his assertion, which we deny, that Hindoo mysticism was in essence and | 
at itsroot wrong and rotten. Mr. Maurice (Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, p. 46) seems to point to a more charitable solation. “ The 
Hindoo” (he says) “ whatsoever vast discovery he may have made at an 
early period of a mysterious Teacher near him, working on bis spirit, who | 
is at the same time Lord over nature, began the search from bimself—he | 
had no other point from whence to begin—and therefore it ended in him- | 
self. The purification of his individual soul became practically his high- | 
est conceivable end ; tocarry out that be must separate from society. | 
Yet the more he tries to escape eelf the more he finds self; for what are 
his thoughts about Brabm, his thought about Krishna, eave bis own 
thoughts? Is Brabm a projection of hie own soul? Tosink ia bim, does 
it mean to be nothing? Am I, after all, my own law? And hence the 
downward career into stupid indifferentism, even into Antinomian pro- 
fi 7 

~ 4 Hebrew, on the other hand, begins from the belief of an objective 
exteraal God, but one who cares for more than his individual soul ; as 
one who is the ever-present guide, and teacher, and ruler of his whole 
nation ; who regards that a nation as a whole, a one person, and that not 
merely one present generation, bat all, past or future, as a one “ Ierael ;” 
law-givers, prophets, priests, warriors. All classes are bis ministers. He 
is essentially a political deity, who cares infinitely for the polity of a na- 
tion, and therefore bestows one a them—“ a law of Jehovah.” Gra- 
dually, under this teaching, the Hebrew rises to the idea of an in- 
ward teacher, which the Yogi bad, and to a far purer and clearer form of 
that idea ; but be is not tempted by it to selfish individaalism, or con- 
templative isolation, as long as he is true to the old Mosaic belief, that 
this being is the Political Deity, “the King of Kings.” The Pharisee 
becomes a selfish individualist just because he has forgotten this; the Ke 
sene, a selfish “ mystic” for the same reason ; Philo and the Jewish mye 
tios of Alexandria lose in like manner all notion that Jehovah is the law- 
ver, and ruler, and archetype of family and of national life. The early 
bristians retain the idea ; they bring out the meaning of the old Jewish 
polity in its highest form ; for that very reason they are able to bring 
out the meaning of the “ mystic” idea in ite highest form also, without 
injury to their work as members of families, as citizens, as practical men 
the world. 

And here let us ssy boldly to Mr. Vaughan and to our readers—As 
long as “ the salvation of a man’s own soul” is eet forth in all pulpits as 
the first and last end and aim of mortal existence ; as long as Christianity 
is dwelt on merely as influencing individuals each apart—as “ brands 
plucked, one here and another there, from the general burning,”—aso long 
will mystictem, in ite highest form, be the refage of the strongest spirits, 
and in its more base and diseased forms the refuge of the weak and senti- 
mental epirite. They will say, each in hisown way—* You confess that 
there can be a direct relation, communion, inspiration, from God to m 
soul, as I sit alone in my chamber. ,You do not thiok that there is such 
between God and what you call the world ; between Him and nations as 
wholes,—families, charches, echools of thought, as wholes; that He does 
not take a special interest, or exercise a special influence, over the ways 
and works of meu—over ecience, commerce, civilization, colonization, all 
which affects the earthly destinies of the race. All these you call secular ; 
to admit His influence over them for their own sake (though of course He 
overrales them for the eake of his elect) savours of Pantheiem. Ja it so? 
Then we will give upthe world. We will cling to the one fact which you 
confess to be certain about us, that we can take refuge in God, each in 
the loneliness of his chamber, from all the vain turmoil of a race which 
is hastening heedless into endless misery. 

“You may call us mystics, or what you will. We wil! poseess our souls 
in patience, and turn away our eyes from vanity. We will commune 
with our own hearts in selitude, and be still. We will not even mingle 
in your religious world, the world which you have invented for your- 
selves, after denying that God’s human world is sacred; for it seems to 
us as full of intrigue, ambition, party-epirit, falsehood, bitterness, and ig- 
norance, as the political world, or the fashionable world, or the scientific 
world ; and we will have none of it. Leave as alone with God.” 

This has been the true reason of mystical isolation in every age and 
country. So thought Macarius aod the Christian fakeers of the Thebaid. 
So thought the medieval monks and nune. So thought the German 
Quietists when they revolted from the fierce degradation of decayiag 
Lutheranism. So are hundreds thinking now ; so may thousands think 
ere long. If the individualising phase of Christianity which ie-now do- 
minant shall Jang retain its ascendancy, and the er of Dr. Camming 
and Mr. Spurgeon become that of the British poaple, our purest and no- 
blest spirits will act here, with regard to religion, as the purest and 
noblest in America have acted with regard to politics. They will with- 
draw each into the sanctuary of his own heart, and leave the battle field 
to rival demagogues. They will do wrong, it may be. Isolation involves 
laziness, pride, cowardice ; but if sober Eagland, duriag the next half- 
century should be astonisbed by an outburst of mysticiem, as grand in 
some respects, as fantastic ion others, as that of the thirteenth or the 
seventeenth centuries, the blame, if blame there be, will lie with those 
leaderu of the public conscience who, after having debased alike the 
Charch of England and the dissenting sects with a selfish individualism 
which was as foreign to the old Cromwellite Ironside as to the High 
Church divine, bave tried to debar their dieciples from that peaceful and 
gracefal mysticism which is the only excusable or tolerable form of a re- 
Kigion beginning and ending in self. 

Let it be always borne in mind, that Quakerism was not a protest 
against, or a revulsion from, the Church of Eogland, but from Calviniem. 
The steeple-houses, againet which George Fox testified, were not served 
by Henry Mores, Cudworths, or Norrises: not even by dogmatist High- 
Churchmen, but by Calvinist ministers, who had ejected them. George 
Fox developed his own scheme, such as it was, because the popular Pro- 
testantism of his day failed to meet the deepest wants of his heart; be- 
cause, as he used to say, it gave him ‘‘ a dead Christ,” and he required a 
“liviog Christ.” Doctrines about who Christ is, he held, are not Cbriat 
himself. Doctrines about what he has done for man, are net He himself. 
Fox held, that if Christ be a living person, He must act (when he acted) 
directly on the most inward and central pereonality of him, George Fox: 
and his desire was satisfied by the discovery of the indwelling Logos, or 
rather by its re-discovery, after it had fallen into oblivion for centuries. 
Whether he were tight or wrong, he is a fresh instance of a man’s arriv- 
ing, alone and unassisted, at the same idea at which mystics of all ages 
and countries have arrived ; a fresh corroboration of our belief, that there 
must be some reality corresponding to a notion which has manifested 
itself so variously, and among so many thousands of every creed, and 
has yet arrived, by whatsoever different paths, at one and the same re- 


That he was more or less right—that there is.nothing in the essence of 
mysticism coutrary to practical morality, Mr. Vaughan himself fully con- 


does full — to their intense practical benevolence ; to the important 
fact that Fox only lived to do good, of any and every kind, as often as a 
sorrow to be soothed, or an evil to be remedied, crossed bis path. We 
oF wish that he had also brought in the curious and affecting account 
of Fox’s interview with Cromwell, in which he tells as (and we will take 
Fox’s word against any man) that the Protector gave him to understand, 
almost with tears, that there was that in Fox’s faith which he was seeking 
in vain from the “ ministers’ around him. 

All we ask of Mr. Vaughan is, not to be afraid of his owa evident liking 
for Fox ; of his own evident liking for Pauler and bis schoo! ; not to put 
aside the question which their doctrines involve, with such half-utterances 
as— 

“ The Quakers are wrong, I think, in sepasating particular movements 
and monitions as Divine. But, at the same time, the ‘ witness of the 
Spirit,’ as regards our state before God, is something more, I believe 
than the mere attestation to the written word.” ' 


As for the former of these two sentences, he may be quite ri 
aught we know. Bat it must be said, on the other and, that eet ieehe 
Quakers, but decent men of every creed and age, have—we may dare to 
say, in proportion to their devoutness—believed in such monitions; and 
that it is hard to see how any man could have arrived at the belief that a 
living person was working on him, and not a mere unpersonal principle 
law, or afflatus—(spirit of the universe, or other metaphor for hiding ma- 
terialism)—unless ty believing rightly or wrongly, in sach monitions. 
For our only inductive conception of a living person demands that that 
person shall make himeelf felt by separate acts. 

But against the second sentence we must protest. The question in hand 
is not whether this “ witness of the Spirit” is “something more” than 
anything else. But whether it exists at all, and what it ia. Why was the 
book written, save to help towards the solution of this matter? The 
question all through has been—Can an immedi 
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says (we cannot see why) that there is no mysticism in such a belief. Be 
that as it may, what that influence is, and how exercised, is all 

the de quo agitur of mysticiem. Mr. Va » however, seems here 
awhile to be talking realiem throagh au admirable page, well worth a 
rusal (pp. 264-5). Yet his not sure. We soon find him saying 
what More and Fox would alike deny, that “ The story of Christ’s life and 
death is our soul’s food.” No; Christ bimsel’ is,—would the English 
Church and the mystic alike answer. And here again, the whole matter 
in dispute is (naconsciously to Mr. Vaughan) opened up in one word. 
And if this sentence does not bear directly om that problem, ou what does 
it bear? It was therefore with extreme disappointment that on reading 
thie, and saying to ourselves, “Now we eball hear at last what Mr. 
Vaughan himee!f thinks on the matter,” we found that he literally turned 
the sabject off, as if not worth investigation, by making the next speaker 


| answer, 2 propos of nothing, that “the traditional asceticism of the 


Friends is their fatal defect as a body.” 

Why, too, has Mr. Vaughan devoted a few lines only to the great Eog- 
lish Platoniste, More, Norris, Smith of Jesus, Gale, and Cudworth? He 
says, indeed, that they are scarcely mystics, except in as far as Piatonism 
is always in a measure mystical. In our sense of the word, they were all 
of them mystics, and of a very lofty type; bat surely Heary More is a 
mystic in Mr. Vaughan’s sense alao. If the author of Conjectura Cub- 
balistica be not a mystical writer (he himself uses the term without 
shame), who is? 

We hope to see much in this book condensed, much modified, much 
worked oat, instead of being left pe vegen | and embryotic ; but whe- 
ther our hope be falfilled or not, a useful honourable future is before 
the man who could write sach a book as this is, in epite of all pore 
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A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I LAND AT CRONSTADT. 


We had no sooner cast anchor in the harbour of Cronstadt (it needed 
something to divert my attention, for I had been staring at the forts and 
their embrasures, especially at one circular one shelving from the top, 
like a Stilton cheese in tolerably advanced cut, till the whole sky swarmed 
before me, a vast plain of black dots), than we were invaded by the Rus- 
sians, If the naval forces of his imperial majesty Alexander the Second 
display half as much alacrity in boarding the enemies’ ships to the next 
naval engagement as did this agile boarding-party of policemen and cus- 
tom-house officers, no British captain need trouble himself to nail his 
colours to the mast. The best thing he can do is to strike them at once, 
or put them in his pocket, and so save time and bloodshed. On they 
came like cats, a most piratical-looking crew to be sure. There were big 
men with red moustaches, yellow moustaches, drab moustaches, grey 
moustachea, fawn coloured monustaches, and white moustaches. Some 
had thrown themselves iuto whiskers with all the energy of their nature, 
and had produced some startling effects ia that line. A pair ofa light 
buff colour, poudré with coal-dust (he had probably just concluded an 


Y | official visit to some neighbouring engine-room) were much admired. 


There were mea with faces so sun-baked that their eyes looked consi- 
derably lighter than their faces; there were others with visages eo white 
and pasty that their little, black, Chinese eyes looked like currants in a 
suet-dampling. And it was now, for the first time, that, with great interest 
aud curiosity, I saw the famous Ruasian military great-coat—that hideous 
capote of some coarse frieze of a convict colour, half-grey, half-drab, (the 
colour of inferior oatmeal, to be particular) which is destined, I suppose, 
te occupy as large a place in history as the redingote guise of the firat 
Napoleon. These great coate—buttoned straight dowa from the throat 
to the waist and from thence falling down to the heels in uncouth folds 
aud gathered in behiod with a buckle and strap of the same cloth—had 
red collars and cuffz, the former marked with letters in a fantastic alpha- 
bet, that looked as a Greek Lexicon might look after a supper of raw 
pork chops. The letters were not Greek, not Arabic, not Roman, and 
yet they had some of the characteristics of each abecedaire. These gen- 
try were police officers ; moat of them wore around flat cap with a red 
band ; and if you desire further details, go to the next toyshop and pur- 
chase a Noah’s ark, and among the male members (say Shem: Ham is 
too bright-looking) you will fiad the very counterpart of these Russian 
polizeis. One little creature, apparently about sixty years ofage, almost 
a dwarf, almost hump-backed, and with a face so perforated with pock- 
marks that, had you permission to empty his skull of its contents, you 
might have used him for a cullender, and strained maccaroni through 
him—but with a very big sword and a fierce pair of moustaches; this 
smal! Muscovite [ named Japhet on the spot. He walked and fell (over 
my portmanteau, I am sorry to gay) all in one piece; and, when he ea- 
Juted his officer (which every one of the privates seemed to do twice ia 
every three minutes), and which salute consists in a doffiag of the cap 
and a very low bow, he seemed to have a hinge in his spine, but nowhere 
else. There were men in authority amongst these policemen, mostly 
athletic, sy. phensne ee fellows, who looked as if they did the knocking- 
dowa part of the police business (shall I ever know better what these 
large-whiskered men do, I wonder?) These wore helmets with epikes oa 
the top and the Double Eagle, in the brightest tin, in front. They must 
have been mighty warriors too, some of them ; for many were decorated 
with medals and crosses, not of any very expensive materials, and sus- 
pended to ribhons of equivocal hue, owing to the dirt. On the broad 
breast of one brave I counted nine medals and crosses (I counted them 
twice, carefully, to be quite certain) strung all of a row on a straight 
piece of wire; and, with their tawdry scraps of ribbons, looking ex- 
ceedingly like the parti-colured rags you see on adyer’s pole. Some had 
great stripes or galons of copper-leoking lace on their sleeves; and 
there was one officer who not only wore a helmet, but a green surtout 
laced with silver, the ornaments of which were inlaid with black dirt and 
grease in a novel and tasteful manner. The custom house officers wore 
uupretendiog uniforms of shabby green, and copper buttons: and the ma- 
jority of the subordinates, both polizeis and douaniers, had foul Belcher 
handkerchiefs twisted round their necks. There were two other trifling 
circumstances peculiar to these braves, which, in my quality of an ob- 
server, I may be allowed to mention. Number one is, that nearly all 
these men had no lobes to their eare.* Namber two is, that from careful 
and mioute peeping up their sleeves and down their collara, I amin a 
position to declare my belief that there was not one single shirt among 
the whole company. About the officer I cannot be so certain. I did not 
venture to approach near enough to him; bat I had four hour’s opportu- 
nity to examine the privates (as you wiil shortly hear), and what I have 
stated is the fact. A Hottentot private gentleman is not ordinarily con- 
sidered to be a model of cleanliness. It is difficult in England to find 
dirtier subjects for inspection than the tramps in a low lodging-hoase ; 
but for dirt surpassing ten thousand times anything I have ever yet seen, 
commend me to our boarding-party. They were, assuredly, the filthiest 
set of ragamuffios that ever kept step since Lieutenant-Colonel Falstaff’s 
regiment was disbanded. 
am thus particular on a not very inviting subject, because the re- 
markable contrast between the hideous dirt of the soldiery on ordinary, 
and their scrupulous cleenliness on extraordinary occasions, is one of the 
things that must strike the attention (and at least two of the senses) of 
every traveller ia Russia. Oa parade, at a review, whenever he is to be 
inspected, a Russian soldier (and under that generic name I may fairly 
include policemen and douaniers in a country where even the postmen 
are military) is literally—outwardly at least—as clean as a new pin. 
Bat it would seem that it is only under the eye of bis emperor or his ge- 
neral that the Muscovite warrior is expected to be clean; for, on every 
occasioa but those I have named, he is the dirtiest, worse-smelling mor- 
tal to be found by by between Beechy Head and the Bay of Fundy. 
T am fearful, too, lest I should be thought exaggerating on the topic of 
shirts ; but it is a fact that the Russiana, as a people, do not yet under- 
stand the proper use of a linen or cotton under-garment. The moojiks, 
who wear shirts, are epeareasly in the same state of doubt as to how to 
Wear them, as the Scottish bighlaaders were on the subject of pantaloons 
after the sumptuary laws of seventeen handred and forty-six. Poor Alis- 
ter Macalister carried the breeches which the ruthless Sassenach govern- 
mert had forced on him, on the top of his walking-pole. Ivan Ivano- 
vitch wears his shirt, when he is lacky enough to possess one, outside bis 
trousers, after the manner of asurplice. The soldier thinks that the ani- 
form great-coat covers @ multitude of sins, and wears no shirt at all. 
According to the accurate Baron de Haxthausen, the kit of every Rus- 
sian soldier ought to contain three shirts; but theory is one thing, and 
practice another ; and I can state, of my own personal experience, that I 
have played many games at billiards with Russian officers even (you 
can’t well avoid seeing up to your opponent’s elbow at some stages of 
the game), ang that if they possessed shirts, they either kept them laid 
up in lavender at home, or wore them without sleeves. 
The unsavoury boarders who had thus made the Preussiseher Adler 
their prize, very speedily let us know that we were in a country where a 
man may not, by auy means, do what he likes with his own. They 


* This is a physical peculiarity I have observed in scores of Russians—s 
of them'in the Bighest elsases of” soolesy. i tienes 








guarded the gangway, they pervaded the wheel, and not only spoke 
to the man thereat, bat rendered his further presence there quite aane- 
cessary. They placed the funnel under strict surveillance. and took 
posession of the whole of the baggage at one fell swoop, to 
each package curious little leaden seals stuck on bits of etring, in- 
scribed with mysterious hieroplyphs strongly resembling the Rabbinical 
cachets which the Hebrew butchers in 

their joints of meat. Then a tall douanier begaa wandering among the 
maze of chests, portmanteaus, and carpet-bags; markiog here and there 
@ package in abtrase and abstracted manner with a piece of chalk, as 
though he were workiog out mathematical problems. We were not al- 
lowed to earry the smaliest modicum of luggage oa our persons; and— 
as I had been incautious enough, jast before our arrival io harbour, to 
detach my unlucky courier’s bag from my side, and to hold it in my 
hand—I was soon unpleasantly reminded of the stringeacy of the customs 
regulations of the port of Cronstadt. The tall douaaler pousced upon 
the harmless leathern pouch quite gleefully, and, instantaneously de- 
claring (in chalk) on the virgin leather that the angle A. G. was equal 
to the angle G. B., added it to the heap of luggage which then encam- 
bered the deck. There it lay, with the little French actress's swan-down 
boa, and I am to state, my old enemy—Miss Wapps’s perforated 
air-cushion. But Miss Wapps made the steward the wretohedest maa in 
Ruseia for about five minutes ; so fiercely did she rate him on the seques- 
tration of that chattel of hers en 

There was a dead pause, rather uncomfortable status quo about this 
time, everybody seemed to be waiting for the performances to 
and the boarding-party looked, in their stiff, awkward immobility, a 
band of “ supers” waiting the arrival of the tyrant. Only tne little 
om marley was nearly a hunchback “ies ante! be for the mathe 

us gone to sleep, or was pretending to p on a sea chest, 
his head resting in bis Shall hands. It seemed to be the province of 
this diminutive but lynx-eyed functionary to guard agaiast the possibi- 
lity of any contraband merchandise oozing out of the baggage after it 
had been sealed ; and he went peering, and poking, and turning up 
and boxes with his grimy paws, eniffing sagaciously meaowhile, as if he 
couid discover prohibited books and forged bank-notes by scent. 
Steffens had mysteriously a and the official with the 
lace, inlaid with dirt, was nowhere to be found. About this time, also, 
it occurred to the crew—taking advantage of this forty bara rest—to 
send a deputation aft, consisting of a hairy mariner ia @ fur cap, earrings, 
a piebald cowskin waistcoat, a green shirt, worsted net tights and hes- 
siang, to solicit trinkgeld, or drink-money. On the deputation ushering 
itself into my with the view above-stated, I informed it politely 
and in the best German I could muster, that I had already paid an ex- 
travagant price for my passage, and that I would eee tue 
fried before I gave it a groechen ; and soon after this, the stewards, pro- 
bably infected by some epidemic of extortion hovering ia the atmosphere 
of Russia, began to make out fabulous bills againet the passengers for 
bottles of champagne they had never dreamt of, and cups of coffee they 
had never consumed. And, as none of us bad any Russian money, and 
every one was anxious to get rid of bis Prussian thalers and silbergros- 
chen, the deck was soon converted into an animated money-market, in 
whieh some of us lost our temper, and ali of us about twenty per cent. on 
the money we changed. 

There was a gentieman on board of the Hebrew persuasion—a very 
different gentleman, however, from my genial friend trom Posen, or 
the merchant in the cat-skins at Stettin—who had brought with him—of 
all merchandise in the world !—a consignment of three handred canary 
birds. These little songsters had been built up into quite a castle of 
cages, open at all four sides; the hatches of the bold had been left open 
during the voyage ; and it was very pretty and toral to hear them 
executing their silvery roulades in the beautifal May evening, and tosee 
the Hebrew gentleman (he wore a white hat, a yellow waistcoat, a drab 
coat, light grey trousers and buff slippers, and, with his somewhat jaan- 
diced complexion, looked not unlike a canary bird himself), godowa the 
ladder into the hold, to feed his choristers and converse with them in a 
cheerfa! and friendly manner. But he was in a pitiable state of tribula- 
tion ; firstly, because he had learnt that the customs duties on singin 
birds in Russia were enormous ; aud, secondly, because he had been’ 
that Jews were not suffered to enter St. Petersburgh." He turned bis 
coat collar up, and pulled his hat over his eyes with a desperate effort to 
make himself look like a\Christian ; but he only succeeded in travestying, 
not in disguising bimeelf; for, whereas, he had looked a Fraak, — 
Jew, say, like JudasMaccabseas ; he, now, with his cowering aad 
mien, looked unspeakably like Judas Iscariot. He was sorely annoyed, 
too, at the proceedings of one of the policemen, who, having probably 
never seen a canary bird before, and imagining it to be a species of 
wild beast of a di tive size, was performing the featof stirring up 
with a long pole, by means of a tobacco-pipe, poked between the wires 
of one of the cages, and was apparently much surprised that the little 
canary declined singing under that treatment. Bat, courage, my 
brew friend! you have brought your birds to a fine market, even if you 
have to pay fifty per cént. ad valorem daty on them. For, be it known 
@ canary sells for twenty-five silver roubles in Ruseia—for o four 
pounds; and, as fora parrot, [ have heard of one, and two hu rou- 
bles being given for one that could speak French. 

The wag from the South of France had not been idle all this time. 
Who, but he counterfeited (while he was not looking) the —— and bear- 
ing of the little semi-humpbacked policeman, and threw us into conval- 
sions of laughter? Who but he pretended to be dreadfully frightened at 
the officer in the dirt-inlaid lace, running away from him, after the man- 
ner of Mr. Fiexmore the clown, when he is told that the policeman is com- 
ing? Who bat he addressed the very tallest douanier in the exact voice, 
and with the exact gesture of the immortal Panch (at which we went into 
fits, of course, and even the adamantine Miss Wapps condescended to 
smile,) pouring forth a flood of gibberish, which he declared to be Rus- 
sian. The douanier looked very ferocious, and I thought the wag would 
have been knouted and sent to Siberia ; but he got over it somehow, and 
gave the customs magnate a cigar, which that brave proceeded, with 
great gravity and deliberation to chew, and they were soon the best friends 
in the world. 

I was getting very tired of assuring myself of the shirtleseness of the 
boardere, whom I bad now been inspecting for nearly three quarters of an 
hoar, when Captain Steffens reappeared, this time without the tel , 
but with the thirty passports as usual flattering in the breeze, and a pile 
of other papers besides. He had mounted his epaulettes again, had 
tain Steffens, and a stiffer shirt-collar than ever ; and on his breast near- 
est his heart there shone a gold enamelled cross and a parti-coloured ri- 
band, ees to us awe-stricken passengers and to the world, in ge- 
neral, that Captain Steffens was a knight of one of the thousand and one 
Russian orders. It might have been a Prussian order, you may urge. No, 
no; my eyes were too sharp for that. Young as I was to Russia, 1 could 
tell already a hawk from a handeaw, and the august split crow of the au- 
tocrat from the jay-like black eaglet of Prussia. I think Captain Steffens’ 
decoration was the fifteenth claes of St. Michael-the-Moujik. The chief 
mate was also in full fig; and, though he could boast no decoration, he 
had a tremendous pin in his shirt, with a crimson bulb a-top likea brandy 
ball. And Captain Steffens and his mate were both arrayed in this as- 
tounding costume evidently to do honour to and receive with respect two 
helmeted beings, highly laced, profusely decorated, and positively clean, 
who now boarded the steamer from a man-o’-war’s gig alongside, and 
were with many bowe ushered into the saloon. 

Whether he had dropped cherublike from aloft, where he had been look- 
ing out for our lives, or risen like Venus from the salt sea spray, or come 
with the two helmets in the gig—though I could almost make affidavit 
that he was not in it when it rowed alongside,—or boarded the Prussian 
Eagle in his own private wherry, or risen from the hold where he had lain 
concealed during the voyage, or been then and there incaraated from ‘the 
atmospheric atoms ; whether he came as a spirit but so would not 
I am utterly incapable of judging, but this is certain: that, at the cabin- 
door there euddenly appeared Mr. Edward Wright, comedian. I say Mr. 
Wright advisedly ; because although the apparition tarsed out to bea 
Russian to the backbone, thigh bone, and hip bone, and though bis name 
was very bably Somethingovitch or Off, be had Mr. Wright’s voige, 
and Mr, Wright's face, together with the teeth, eye-glass, white ' 
and little patent tipped boots of that favourite actor. And he was not 
only Mr. Wright, but be was Mr. Wright in the character of Paul Pry— 
minas the costume certainly, but with the eye-glass and the umbrella to 
the life. Iam not certain whether he wore a white hat, but I know that 


a 
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he carried a little locked portfolio under one arm, that his eyes without 
the 7 suspicion of a squint were everywhere at once ; that he grin- 
ned 


r. Wright as Paul Pry’s grin incessantly ; that he was always 








* I am not aware of the existence of any Oukase positively forbiddi 
to settle at St. Petersburg: but it is certain that there are no Jews in the ‘ 
sian capital. In other of the Empire a distinction is made between. 
Karaim Jews, who abide by the law of the Old Testament, anc the Rabbinical 
Jews, who hold bythe Talmud. The former are tolerated and protected; but 
the latter are treated with great rigour, and are not permitted to settle in the 
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hoping he didn’t intrude, and that be did intrade most confoandedly. 

“ Police?” I asked the Russian in a whisper. Fs 

My accomplished friend elevated and then depressed his eyebrows in to- 
ken of acquiezcence, and added “ Orloff!” 

“ But Count Orloff is in Paris,” I ventared to remark. 

“1 say Orleff wher I speak of ces gens )a,’”’ answered the Russian. 
“He is of the secret police—Section des Ktrangere—counsellor of a 
college, if you know what tbat ist Gives capital dinners.” 

* Do you know bim?”’ 

“I know bim !’’ repeated the Russian; and, for the first time during 
our acquaintance, | saw the expression of something like emotion in bis 
face—and this expressed contemptuous indignation. ‘“ My dear sir, we do 
not know ces geus ‘a, nous autres.” 

Mr. Wright was at home immediately. He shook hands with Captain 
Steffens as if be would bave bis band off, clapped the first mate on the 
shoulder ; who, for bis part, I grieve to say, looked as if he would like to 
knock bis head off ; and addressed a few words in perfect Eaglish to the 
nearest passengers. Then he took the captain’s arm quite amicably, and 
took the locked portfolio and the gleaming teeth (they were not Mr. Car- 
ker’s teeth, bat Mr. Wright’s), avd himeelt into the saloon. I was so fas- 
cinated at the sight of this smiling banshee that I should have followed 
him into the cabio ; but the wary polizeis, who had already turned every- 
body out of the saloon in the mest summary, and not the most courteous 
manner, now formed a cordon across the entrance, and left us outside 

ian Eagie, like peris rather than paseengers. 
Captain Steffens, Mr. Wright, the two superior helmets, the tbirty pass- 
Sy and the additional documente—which I conjectare to have been our 
by 
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and adventures from the earliest period to the present time, compiled 
Russian coneul at Stettiv, and the secretary of legation at Berlin, 
ith notes by Captain Steffens, and a glorsary by Mr. Wright—were clo- 
seted in the saloon from a quarter to one to a quarter to four P.M., by 
which time (as the Preussiseher Adler had fulfilied her contract in bring- 
us to Cronstadt, and would give us neither bite nor eup more,) I was 
with hunger, aod kinder streaked with rage. What they did in the 
saloon during this intolerable delay, whether they painted miniatures of 
us tbrough some concealed spyhole, or played upon the piano, or witness- 
ed w private performance of Bombastes Furioso by Mr. Wright, or went 
to sleep, no man could tell. The wag from the South of Frauce, who, 
notwithetandiog the rigid rurveillance, had managed to creep round to 
the wheel, came back with a report that the conclave were drinking 
pagne, and smoking cigars. The story was not unlikely ; but bow 
wassuch an incorrigible joker to be believed? For three hours theo, 
there was nothing to be done but to satisfy myself that the polizeis were 
Prealiy sbirtless, und to struggle with an ineane desire to fly upon my port 
manteau and open it, preahely benanse it was eealed up. The otber p»s- 
sengers were moody, sod my Russian friend was not nearly sv fond of me 
as he was at sea. For, you must understand, my paseport was good to 
Cronstadt ; but once arrived there, there was another process ot white- 
washing to be gone through; and, to be intimate with a man whose 
papers might not be in rule might compromise even nous autres. 
he port of Cronetadt was very thronged and lively, and | feasted my 
eyes upon some huge English steamers from Hull aud other northern Eng- 











fonud eeveral empty bottles and a strong smell of cigar smoke, which cap, that he looked with it on like the Lord Mayor’s eword-bearer, and 
rather bore out the wag’s story of the champagne and cigars ; and, sitting | he may, indeed, have been the mysterious Sword-bearer’s young man, of 
at a table, Mr. Wright, more toothy than ever, the captain, the helmets, | whom we heard so much daring the eittings of the City Corporation Com- 
and somebody elee we little expected to sec. . Whea I was introduced to him as“ Mister aus England,” (which 

There were only twenty-nine passengers standing roand the table. Do/| was all Captain Smith knew of my name) be opeved bis wide mouth, and 
you understand now? The thirtieth passenger was one of the lot—one | stared at me with his fishy spherical eyes with such intensity, that J fan- 
| of ces gens }&—one of Count Orloff’s merry men. So, at least, I conjeo- | cied that the sockets were pop-guns, and that he meant to shoot the eque- 
| ture, for he was the somebody else at the table, and he asked me, with all | ous globes agaivst me. The open mouth, I think, really meant something, 
the coolness in the worid—when my turo came, and as if be bad never | signifying that Petersen was huogry, and desired meat ; for the Captain 
seen me before in his jife—what my objectin coming to Russia might be? immediately afterwards whispered to me that we had betier offer Peter- 
1 told him that 1 voyaged pour mon piaitir, at which reply be seemed bat | sen a beefsieak. Why any beefsteak of miue should be offered to Peter- 
moderately satisfied, and made a neat note of it on a sprawiing sheet of | sen I know no more than why the celebrated Oozly bird should hide his 
paper. I had noticed that be had been very tacityrn, and, as I thought, | head in the eand, and whistle through the nape of his neck ; but I was 
deaf, during our passage—® white-faced hound !—but that he took to his | stupefied, dazed with the vodki and the chandelier, the confusion of 
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Russia. Ofcourse, a Russian government employé may travel for his 
pleasure, like other folks; especially on a probable salary of about forty 
pounds a-year ; and this pale functionary may have been returning from 
the baths of Spa or Wildbad i, but it was very suspicious. I wonder how 
much he paid for bis passage 

We did not get our passports back yet-—O no! but each traveller re- 
ceived a card on which was a big seal, in very coarse red wax, bearing 
the impress of the everlasting double eagle, and this was our passport 
from Cronstadt to Petersburg town. Very speedily and gladly we bade 
along, long farewell to the Preussischer Adler and Captain Steffens ; and, 
giving op our sealing-wax paseports, stepped on board the poremneon. 
Sbe had her name in gilt capitals on her paddie-boxes ; but I could not 
spell Russian then, and so remained ignorant on that subject. I ought 
not to omit stating that Mr. Wright—after telling us in a jaunty manner, 
that it was deautiful weather, beautiful weather, aud that we had bad a 
charming passage, charming passage—disappeared. He did not remain 
in the saloon, aud he did not come with us, Perhaps he returned aloft to 
resume his cherab duties, or floated away, or melted away, or sank away. 
At all events, be weat right away somewhere, and | saw him no more, 

Daring the three hours the pyroscaphe had been lying alongside the 
Preussischer Adler, there had been a jong plank, neatly carpeted, sloping 
from the gangway of one vessel to that of the otber. The sight of this 
plank, ali ready tor walking upon, and yet tabooed to mortal footsteps, 
bad tantalised and riled us not a little. Oa the bulwark of the 4dler there 
bad been Jaid, at right angles to it but also sloping downwards, a long, 
heavieish beam of wood painted in alteruate black and white streaks, 
which was to serve as a band-rail for the ladies when they made the de- 
scensus Averai. The opposite extremity of this beam was held by a Ras- 
sian man of-war’s man on the pyroscaphe’s deck ; a thick set, mousta- 
chioed lout in white-duck cap, frock, and trowsers. He held the beam in 
ene band, and supported bis elbow with the other ; and there and thus I 
declare he held it during three mortal hours. It would have been about 
as easy for him to stand on ove leg during that period. I lost sight of 
him occasionally, as I paced to aud !ro on the deck; but, when I re- 
turned, he was always io the same position—stiff, motionless, impassible, 
wit) the beam ia his right hand aad his elbow in his left, Ido not kuow 
what amount of stick would have falleu to this poor fellow’s share, if he 





ports. it did me good to see the Union Jack ; tut where were tbe | had flinched or s:umbled ; but, when I tried to pictnre to myself au Eag- 
ganboate, Mr. Bull? Au! where were the gunboats? Failing these, there | lisb, a French, or ao American sailor ia a similar position, I could not 
were plenty of Rustian guoboate—black, saucy, trim, diabolical, liitle ' help admitting that Russia is a country where discipline is understood, not 
crafis enough, which were steaming about as if in search of some stray in- | ouly in theory, bat iu practice. 

ferual machise that might have beew overlooked since the war time. Far ‘Tbe interior of the pyroscaphe did not belie ber exterior. She was ap- 
away through the grove of masts, I could descry ibe monarchs of the fo- | pointed throughout like an Euglish nobleman’s yacht. There was a tiny 
resis, the huge, hai!-masted buiks of the Russian line-o!-battle ships. The | saloon with rosewood fixings, uistemper paiatiogs in gilt frames, damask 














stars and stripes of the great American repubiic were very much to the 
fore this Tuesday morning ; aud, as | found afierwarda, tbe American 


There was nothing to be seen of Cronstadt, the town, but the spires of 
some churches, some thundering barracks, the dome ot the maseum, and 


coteries of coquettish yachts. The sky was ev bright, ihe water so blue, 
the flags so varied, the yachis so rakish aud snowy-sailed, that I could 
have fancied myself for a moment in Kingstown harbour, on my way 
to Dublin, iustead of St. Petersburg but tor the forts, forts, forts. 
While 1 was viewing these things and cursing Mr. Wright (was it for 
this that he won our hearts at the Ade!phi for so many years, iaveigling 
us out of 0 many half price shillings, aud insidiously concealing the faci 
of bis connection with Coant Urlotf—now Priace Dolgorouki’s secret po- 
lice t), while I was smoking very nearly the last cigar that | was to emoke 
in the open air e0 near Si. Peversburg, there had glided alongside und 
nestled under the shadow of our big paddle-boxea a tiny war-steamer, or 
pyrotcapbe, with a St, Audrew or blue X cross od a@ white flag at ber 
aiern, end another little flag at her fore, compounded of different croases 


and colours, and looking curiously like a Union Jack, though it wasn’t | 


one by any means. Nigra fuit sed formosa: jet black was ber hull, but 
ehe was comely-beautilul, a long lithe lizard carved in ebony, with au 
ivory streak oa ber back (that was her deck), and gliding almost noise- 
lesely over the water. 
looked not so much like a steamer as like the toy model of one 
seen through a powerful opera-glass ; and her wheel aud compass, and 
epider-web rigging, and shining brass bolts, and beeswaxed blocks, would 
have looked far more in place in the toyman’s window in Fleet Street, 
London, tban io this grim Cronstadt. She had her little murder-popgans 
though—tapering little brass playthings, such as you may se2 by dozens 
in a basket, marked eightpence eacb, iu the same toyshop window. This 
was @ Russiao-built boat, with Russian engines, engineers, and crew, and 
ehe seemed to say to me mockingly : “ Ah! we have no war-steamers, 
haven’t we? we are dependent upou Zogland for our machinery, are we ? 
Wait a bit!’ She was, in truth, as crack a piece of naval goods as I— 
not being a jadge—could wish tosee. She had a full crew of fine bardy 
fellows, spotierrly clean, and attired from head to foot in white duck. 
They were strapping, tawny, mustachioed men ; mostly, I was told, Fins. 
Your true Russian is po eailor ; though you may teach him to row, reef, 
and steer, as you may teach him to dance on the tightrope. On the pad- 
dle-bridge there was an a:m chair, covered with crimson velvet, and ia 
it, with bis feet on a footsiooi covered with the same materia), sate the 
commander of the steamer. He was puffiag a paper cigar ; he was mous- 
and whiskered like a life guardeman; be was epauletted and 
belaced ; he wus crossed and medalled for his services at the siege of Bel- 
leisle, doubtless ; be bad spotless white trousers tightly strapped over bis 
patent-leather buots ; but he bad not a pair of spars: though | looked for 
them attentively, and those who state that such ornaments exist on the 
of Russian naval officers are calamniators. Instead of a sword, be 
wore @ dirk at his side, with a gold and ivory hilt, very tasteful and shi 
j and, at tbe stern of the vessel there stood, motionless and rigid, a 
man, with a drooping moustache like an artist’s Sweetener, with a 
Tartar face, aud clad in the eteroal coarse grey sack, who 
{hes aaltde A ee ye He *1> ¥y oe ge pesr-qiaee before him, and 
e t-hour glasses, w e turned w rave com 
wi hasan feta ht des 
an adjacent lighter 1 could see, for the first time, the 
genuine Russian cational costume on a score of stalwart, bearded men, 
Glad in an almost brimiess felt hat (not unlike that patronised by the 
Connaught bog trotters), a sheepskin coat, with the skinny side out and 
the woolly side ia (Mr, Brian O’Lynn’s favourite wear, and which he de- 
clared to be mighty convanient), baggy breecher, apparently of bed-tick- 
» and long, clumey, thick-soled boots of leather innocent of blacking, 
worn outside the trousers. These poor devila bad been lading a 
Dated galliot, and it being dinner-hour, I suppose, bad knocked off work, 
aud were lying dead asleep in all sorte of wouderiul positions. Prone to 
the deck on the stomach, with the bands and legs streiched out like so 
many turtle, seemed to be the favourite posture for repose. But one gen- 
tleman, lying on bis back, presented himself to my view in & most mar- 
ous state of fore-sbortening—leaving nothing visible io me but the 
of his boote, the convexity of his etomach aud he tip of bis nose. By 
and by their time for turning to again came; and, when I saw the mate 
or whatever else he was—of the gang, step among them with 
a long twisted rattan, like that of the gaoler in the bridewell scene of the 
Harlot’s Progress, aud remind them that it was time to go to work by 
se grote means of striking, kicking, and all but jamping on them, I 
ved my first lesson, that I was in a country where flesh and blood 
ate cheaper—much cheaper—than gentle Thomas Hood ever wotted of. 
We had been iu our floating prison with the chance of being drowned, 
three hours in addition to the seventy three we bad consumed in coming 
Stettio, when the door of the saloon was flang wide open, and a 
, seemingly seized with insanity, began frantically vociferating 
watch ee passport! Passport voyageur!” at the very top of his voice ; 
Cries he contiuued without intermission till he eitber ran down, 
like @ clock, or was threatened by a discreet and ecandalised corporal 
with the discipliaary spplication of the stick, if he did not desist. Poor 
fellow ! thie was, very likely, all the French he kuew, and he was proud 
ofit! Taking this as a gentle hint that we were to enter the saloon 
for passport purpores, we all poured into that apartment péle-méle 
like your honourable houte to the bar of the Lords. And here we 


ay 
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verted oue of them iato the prettiest piciure-frame you would desire to! 


victuals and drink very kindly ; and this was his object for coming to | tongues, and Petersen’s eyes and hat, and I nodded dully in consent. A 


beefsteak in Russia means meat and potatoes, and bread, cheese, a bottle 
of Moscow heer, and any pretty little tiny kickebawe in the way of pastry 
that may strike William Cook. Petersen, who had accepted the offer by 
lifting the swordbearer’s bat, began snappiog up the food like a 
fisher ; and as regards the payment, the we (Captain Smith being busi 
engaged somewhere else with his boots) turned out to be me, and 
amounted to a silver rouble. Three and threepence for Petersen! He 
was to give me some valuable information about hotels, and so forth, 
Petersen ; but bis mouth was too full for him to speak. He changed 
some money for me, however, and gave me, for my remaining thalers, a 
greasy Russian rouble note, and some battered copecks, I am inclined 
to think that Petersen benefited by this transaction considerably. 

All at once there was a cry from the passengers above, of * Isaacs! 
Isaacs!” and, leaving Petersen still wolfiag my beefsteak, I hastened on 
deck. We had entered long since the capal of the broad, shallow, false, 
shining, silvery, Neva, in which the only navigable channel was marked 
out by flags. We had left on our right hand the palaces of Oranienbaum 
and mee and now we saw right abead, flashing in the sun like the 
orb of a king, the burnished dome of the great cathedral of St. Isak. 
Then the vast workshops and ship-building yards of Mr. Baird ; then im- 
mense tallow warehouses (looking like forts again), and then, starting a 
on every side, not by twos or threes, but by scores, and etarting up, ae it 
by magic, the golden spires and domes of Petersburg | 

I say starting up: it isthe only word. Some half-dozen years ago I 
was silly enough to go up in a balloon, which, bursting at the altitude of 
a mile, sent its passengers down again. We fell over Falhbam ; and I 
shall never forget the agonisiog distinctness with which houses, chimneys, 
churches seemed rushing up to us instead of we coming down to them. I 
specially remember Fulham charch steeple, ou which I expected every 
moment to be transfixed. Now, though the plane was horizontal not ver- 
tical, the effect was exactly similar ; aad, as if from the bosom of the Neva, 
the churches and palaces started up. 

We went, straight as an arrow from a Tartar’s bow, into the very heart 
of the city. No suburbs, no streets gradually growing upon you, no 
Cuildings gradually increasing in density. We were there ; alongside 
the English quay, in sight of the Custom-house and Exchange, within a 
atone’s throw of the Winter Palace, hard by the colossal statue of Peter 
the Great, nearly opposite the senate and the Saint Synode, close to the 
ministry of war, within view of the Admiralty, aud under the guns of the 
fortress, before you could say Jack Robiason. 

The English quay? Could this be Russia? Palsces, villas, Corinthian 
columns, elegantly dreased ladies with parasols and lapdogs, and children 
gazing at us from the quay, handsome equipages, curvetting cavaliers, 


and the notes of a military band floating on the air. Yes; this was 


| hangings, held up by ormolu Cupids, aud mirrors galore tor the fair la | Rassia ; and England was filteen hundred real, and fifieen thousand mo- 
dies to admire themselves in. The little French actress immediately con-! ral, miles off. 
element was what Americans would term almighty etrong in Russia. | 


The handsome granite qaays and elegantly dreesed ladies were not for 


| see in or out of Rassia ; and, leaving Miss Wapps to iaspect ber blue-| us to walk on or with jast yet. A double line of police sentries extended 


, bronzed nose in another, I went on deck, 


| navy bave a pretty talent in tbat genre of needlework. My Russian | 
| ftiead—who by this time fhad utterly forgotten (so it seemed) my exis- 
; tence—bad found a friend of bis in the person of the commander of the 
| steamer, aud the pair bed retired to that officer’s private cabia to drink 


: where there were benches on | from a little pavilion in which we landed to a low whitewashed archwa 
forte, forts, forts. But Cronstadt the port wae very gay with dancing | broozed legs and covered with crimson velvet, and camp-stools with seats | on the other side of the quay, from which a flight of stone steps led - 
skiffs, and swilt men-o’-war boats with their white-clad crews, and littic | worked in Berlin wool. I have been told that the officers of the Russian | parently into a range of cellars. 


Walking, tired and dusty, through this 
lane of stern policemen (Liberty and the ladies peepiug at us over the 
shoulders of the polizeis) I could not resist an odd feeling that I had come 
in the van from the house of detention at Cronstadt to the county gaol at 
Petersburg, and that I was down for three montha, with bard labour ; the 


\champagne. Alwayscbampagne. Inoticed that when they recognised | jast week solitary. Curiously enough, at bails, soirées, and suppers, at 
, each other at first, it was (oddly enough) in the Freach laoguage that St. Petersburg, at Moscow, in towa and country, I could never divest my- 


their salutations were interchanged. 


, self of that county-gaol feeling till I got my discharge at Cronstadt 


We were yetio the Gulf of Finland, and the canaloi tae Neva was still | again, three months af! 


_ far off, when Captain Smith—who, it will be remembered, bad goue over | 
‘tothe enemy, or Wapps faction—came over to me with overtures of, 
‘peace. He had somehow mauaged to save those boots of his out of the | 
| general confiscation wreck, and carried them now like buckets. Hehad| 
' bis reasons for an armistice, the captain ; for he remarked that we might | 
be of wreat service to one another in the Castom House. “ You help me, | 


ral, and on the live and let live principle, which I heartily admire ; but, 


ing the abhorred boots with the sheepskin liniogs, and proceeded to yoke 
me with them, milkman fashion, I resisted, and told him, like Gregory, 
that I’d not carry coals—nay, nor boots either, On this he went en auo 
ther tack ; and, conveying me to a secret place under the companion lad- 
der, earnestly entreated me to conceal, on his behalf, underneath my | 


was for a dress for his little daughter Gretchen, and which be had hitherto 
concealed in the mysterious boots. J must ray that the eky-blue merino, 
did not look very valuable: I don’t think, in fact, that it was worth | 


magnetic islands ; nay, glossed over his shipwreck off the Isle of Weazel, | 


tom House for him ; and if I had no sorer sin than that on my Conscience, 
I should go to bed with a light heart to-night. 


| 


I nothing loth—for I was quite faint with the heat and delay—consented. | 


There was a bar covered with marble, and a grave | 
waiter in black, with a white neckcloth and white gloves: a waiter who | 


schnapps, but that he could be an ambaseador if he chose. There wasa 
bar-keeper, whose stock of French was restricted to these three words, 


and this is why the Russians are such bad paymastere. 


was in immense force, and incessantly ejaculated “ Vodki! Vodki!” ca- 
pering about with a glass of that liquor io his hand, aod drinking and 
hobnobbing with everybody. I tried a glaes of vodki,* and immediately 


and it tasted—ug 7 
peutine, copal-varoisb, fire, and castor-oil! There was champagne, aud 
there was Lafitte, too, to be bad, Cognac, brantewein, seehoepps, aniseed 
(of which the Russians are immoderately fond), and an ivfloity of butter 
brods epread with caviare—no more, uo more of that !—dried belouga, 
smoked salmon, cold veal, bacon, sardines,and tongue. I don’t know the 
exact figures of the tariff of prices ; but I know that there was nevpr any 
change out of a silver rouble. 

In this convivial little den, Captain Smith in bis turn found a friend. 
This was no other than Petersen ; and nothing would serve Captain Smith, 
but that I must be introduced to Petersen. ‘“ De agent vor de gompany 


what the deuce had I to do with the 
ever, there was no help for it, and I was introduced. Petersen daguer- 
reotyped, would have 


aod with only a very narrow interval or belt of red plush waistcoat be- 
tween, He had the face of a fox who was determined to be clean shaved 





with his red oxide of 
* Or Vodka, both terminations seem to be used indifferently. 








waistcoat, a roll of very sleezy sky-blue merino, which be aseured me ditions of its existence and the laws of its evolutions, 





very well for the likeness of Mr. Nobody ; | uot pretend to make any dedactions from it. 


for his large head was joined to his long legs, with no perceptible torso, reflections upon the nature, characteristics aod laws of Art, which an ac- 


ee 
THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECAY OF ART. 


BY THE LATE HORAOS BINNEY WALLACE. 
To determine whether Art is likely to flourish in any country, at an 


and 1’l) help you,” said Captain Smith. This was ali very fair and Jive- | partioular time, we must explore the nature and characteristics of this 


art-faculty, the circumstances uncer which it appears, and the Jaws that 


when the captain proffered a suggestion that! should help him by carry- | regulate ita growth and state: and in so doing, we shall derive no profit- 


abie aid from mere notional theories or metaphysical speculations. We 
rmoust look at those occasions in the history of our race, in which artist- 
power has been manifested in genuine and signal energy; and by noting 
the antecedents and accompaniments under which it has come into action, 
and the qualities that have marked its progress, we eg | discover the con- 

u traversing vari- 
ous nations, and viewing the monuments that etill remain upon earth of 
the capacities and accomplishments that, in any former times, have be- 
longed to mankind, we quickly see that the faculty of Art bas only at 


much more than a “ tam ;” and I did not relish the idea of becoming an | certain and very rare periods been possessed by man ; and that it partook 
amateur smuggler on other merchants’ account. But what was I to do?| the aspect of a real inspiration, streamiog forth free from apparent rela- 
The captain was a bore, but the father had a claim to my services. It was tion to intellect, intention and will. ‘ at 
pleasant, besides, to think that the captain had a daughter at all—a_| nol as the accidental! and occasional attribute of individual persons, ee- 
bright-eyed little maid, with soft browa hair, perhaps; and I pictured | parated in place and time, and starting up alone and unfollowed, in a 
her to myself in the eky-blue merino sitting on the captain’s knee, while community otherwise destitute of the manifestatious of such a posses- 
tbat giant mariver told her stories of bis Voyages on the ealt seas, and sion, but rather as & characteristic of a society, nation, or particular peo- 
ferebore ia love from saying anything about the perilous ice and the ple, at certain eras, and in special ages of their history. We shall find it, 


We shall find that it has appeared, 


not bursting out suddenly, in all its completeness, but rising gradually, 


aud made out the supercargo to be an angel of light ratuer than a “ tam | advancing to & pitch of excellence which, according to the purpose and 
tief”’ So I emaggied Captain Smith’s sky-blue merino through the Cus- | capacity of the style, may be called Perfection ; continuing in bright and 


flowing vigour for a limited time ; then flickering and goiog out like a 


| lamp; or drooping and dying like a plant ; or breaking and fading away 
In gratitade for this concession the captain proposed a driuk, to which | like a vision-haunted slumber of humanity. That light, no efforts can 


again relumine ; that growth, no culture afterwards can revive ; to that 


The refreshment-room was a little mahogany box below, with a cut glass sweet half conscious dream of glory, not all the drowsy sirups of the world 
chandelier hanging from the ceiling, about balf-a-dozen sizes too large can medicine once more the faculties of that people. 
P- | for the apartment. 


Thus far, architecture, sculpture, and painting have shown themselves 
the three matters best adapted to take the forms and show the character 


looked as if, ior private or political reasons, he was content to hand round | of Art. There may be a reason for this, and it might be suggested that 


literature, on the one hand, is too intellectual in ita essence, and music 
on the other too sensuous in its operation, for either of them readily to 


Eau-de-vie, Moossoo, and Rouble-argent. He made liberal use of these ; | assume that fusion of mental and material,—to admit that perfect balance 
and I remarked that, although it was such a bandsome pyroscaphe with a| of the elements of the sensible and thoughtful, in its substance,—which 
chandelier and camp stools worked iv Berlin wool, the bar keeper took | Art requires. But it would be rash to infer a necessary law from so ecanty 
very good care to have the rouble argent in bis band, before he delivered | an experiment ; and it is enough to say that looking at Art historically, 
the Eau-de-vie to a Moossoo. Paying beforehand is the rule in Russia, ' and taking note of the actual evolution of this power through the past 
The little maho- | course of our race, we shall find that it is in these three departments only 
gany box is crammed with passengers, talking, laughing, and shaking | that those qualities of surpassing and irresistible excellence have been 
bauds with each other in pure good-nature, as men will do when they reached, which make Art an existence and nature by itself. Ia the range 
come to the end of a tedious journey. The wag from the south of France | of the world’s experience, there seems to have been but four special dis- 


| 
understood what genuine biue ruin was. For thie Vodki was bright blue, | in them no sign of deficiency ; feeling can suggest no limit to their ~ 
f of what did it not taste? Bilge-water, vitriol, tur-| rest. They stand in the mystery of au inherent perfection : participating 


lays of artist-inspiration so undefective in their completeness, so exalted 
fa significance, so absolute in splendour, as to fill every susceptibility that 
our pature can conceive to be the sabject of an emotion. The reason finds 


of an apparent divinity in the inecrutableness of their nature, as well as 
in the overswaying might of their moral power. Through them, the mind 
runs upward along the viewless chain of epiritual sympathy till it loses 
itself in the ae } pmo = Greek sculptare, Italian painting, Gothic 
architecture, and Greek architecture. . 

Of these, only the three first yet remain upoa the earth, in euch entire- 
ness of preservation, that we are able perfectiy to appreciate and experi- 
ence their power. Greek architecture is no longer ® presence of unim- 

d and living excellence. We may mentally reconstruct the crum- 
bled and plundered temples of Attica, and cao infer what once they must 


that used do go do Helsingfors,” he whispered. What company. and| have been ; but there is no exampie from which we can directly feel all 
‘ fitch tt gompany, or with Petersen? "How | the beauty and meaning that dwelt in those spoiled and violated forms. 


with its ruing, ia so limited, that I shall 
wy (oh, SOR NaRAy Ate Se But I shall offer some 


tual observation of specimens of the other three suggested to me. 
"he. taming, home Tronuments of Art, or indeed any others, it becomes 


or to die ; and, indeed, there was not a hair left on his face, but he had | apparent that Art has always bad an intimate connection with the cha- 
gashed himself terribly in the operation, and his copper skin was laced | racter and degree of the religious sensibility of the people among whom 
Tead blood. He bad a hat so boge and go furry in | it has appeared : and a prolonged examination of these works in all their 


variety will suggest the truth that the art-faculty is nothipg else than 


‘ earnest religious feeling acting imaginatively, or imagination working 
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under the elevating and kindling influences of religions feeling. There is 
no instance, in history, of # signal manifestation of art-power, except 
among people, and in ages, where religious enthusiasm and reli of 
nature were prominent characteristica. And farther, there is n0 instance 
of supreme excellence in Art being reached, excepting where the subject 
of the artist’s thoughts and toils,—the type which he brought up to per- 
fection—was to him an object of worsh 7 or a eacred thing immediately 
connected with his holiest reverence. This law,—that the mental facal- 
ties become fertilized and expanded into art-creative energy Only when 
impregnated with religious emotion, or that Art is a fervent essence of 
religious sensibility overflowing into the moulde of imagination,—will be 
illustrated in the examples of Art just mentioned, where the human per- 
sop, the basis of the Greek ideal in sculpture, and the Madonna, which is 
the inepired and inspiring centre of Italian Art, were to each people ap 
image of worship ; and the temple and church, which were the objects of 
Greek and Gothic architecture, were sacred forme, identified with the re- 
sidence and glory of Divinity. Mere religious feeling, of itself, will pro- 
bably never work out any thing like a high Art. Many other attendants 
may be required to co-operate. At the periods when great Art has been 
manifested, there has commonly been a general movement in the nation, 
and a great outflow of the forces of individual and social character ; but 
these movements have been connected with a predominant earnestness, 
sensitiveness, and depth of religious emotion, and the display of Art bas 
had an immediate relation with it. 

It is not difficult to give a reasonable account of this principle. The 
perfections of Art prod not in execution ; not in the learning of the eye, 
or the dexterity of the hand ; but in the exaltedness and fervour of the 
conception of the work, And it would appear that the artist mind must 
conceive of its subject with the glowing intensity of adoration, in order 
to reproduce that form in the power and splendour which belongs to the 
highest examples of actual Art. The picture or statue must firet be 
limned or moulded in the imagination by the touches of worshipping af- 
fection, before a model fit to be transcribed into marble or canvas is 
brought into existence. But the connection between religion and Art is 
deeper and more instinctive than that. And here, in considering the ef- 
fects of religious feeling, we must not draw our impressions from the re- 
ligious feeling of this day, especially in Protestant countries ; where it 
is a whipt and cowering thing, mastered by reason, subjugated to conve- 
nience ; but mast recur to earlier conditions of our race, when it over- 
swept intellect and interest, and was the great forward, urging and on- 
ward guiding iofluence of our nature, in whose train all the other parts 
of man’s being followed. It seems to be a constitutional tendency of 
earnest religious sensiblity to fashion visible types, symbols, or images of 
worship. The spirit, conscious of an emotion of reverence for some un- 
seen subject of its own apprehension, desires to substantiate and fix its 
deity, and to bring the senses into the same adoring attitude, and this 
can be done only by setting before them a material representation of the 
divine. This is illustrated in the universal and inveterate tendency of 
early nations to idolatry. And among those le, who have something 
abetract and ideal for their high, intellectual worship, if the affections 
and more passionate part of the being exercise religious emotion at all, 
it will be towards some art-creation of bumanity. 

How and why was it that the sculptare of the Greeks attained a char- 
acter so exalted, that it shines on, through our time, with a beam of glory 
peculiar and undistinguishable? When we enter the chambers of the Va 
tican, we are presently struck with the mystic influence that rays from 
those silent forms that stand ranged along the walls; like the moral 
ora that might encircle the vital presence of divine beings. We 

hold divinities represented in buman shapes idealized into a signifi- 
cance altogether irresistible. What constitutes that idealizing modifi- 
cation, we know not ; but we feel that it imparts to the figures an inter- 
est and impressiveness which natural forms possess not. These sculp- 
tured images seem directly to address the imagination ; they do not suf- 
fer the cold and critical survey of the eye, but awaken an iastant and 
vivid menta! consideration ; and seem rather to be intellectual existences 
a eng by the mind, than material outlines surveyed by the sight. 

e see that the soul of the sculptor has wrought with a transmuting, 
glorifying operation upon the type that life afforded him ; and, by that 
moral law upon which Art depends for its effect, the creation of impas- 
sioned genius has force forever to awaken in the epirit of those who view 
it, emotions kindred to those from which it sprang, a matter which etrikes 

ou, perhaps, most of all, as you stray through these lengthening halls, 
the prodigious number of works of similar excellence that the genius of 
Greece has left us; not all equal in degree, indeed, to the Apollo, the 
Venus, or the new Athlete, yet of the same nature and order of merit. We 
learn that sppremacy in — among that people, was not an acci- 
dental or miraculous inspiration of a single artist, or of two or three, but 
was the heritage of a race. 

The cause of the special and unapproached excellence of the Greeks in 
sculpture will be found intimately connected with the circumstance, that 
their theology was an anthropomorphous one. The human form was to 
them an image of worship. They conceived of the gods as possessing that 
shape. Indeed, it is evident from the facility with which eminent per- 
sons in their earlier civilization were deified, that to their natural senti- 
ments humanity partook of a divineness, and, in its higher phases, passed 
readily into that sphere. The peculiarity of their case is this, that their 
mental organization was such that instinctively the personality of man 
was to them an adoration : the free emanation of their religious concep- 
tions was in a pantheon of men and women possessing merely natural im- 
pulses and characteristics. This is a condition which we, who have al- 
ways sought and possessed a religion purely spiritual and abstract, can 
scarcely comprebend. It is not as if we, with natures adapted to moral 
and intellectual apprehensions of our object of worship, were to turn our- 
selves toward human forms, with a resolution to make them themes of 
homage. The fact that the Greeks spontaneously made or found a reli- 
gion in them, prove that the Greek nature was exquisitely sensitive to 
the highest impression of the human subject ; and felt its finest graces, its 
most evanescent beauties, with a force, an emotion, a delicacy of interest, 
which we cannot follow. The whole intellectual being of the Greek, pas- 
sioned towards this type: to him it was a representative, the embodi- 
ment, in its imaginative conception,—the very identity of divinity. 

All the susceptibilities of his immortal spirit, all the endless enthusi- 
asms of nature in all things, as the Apostle thought, “ too superstitious,” 
or, according to a better version, “ very religious,” were concentrated 
in reacting upon this image, and g we ban and exalting it. It is 
not wonderful that Hellenic artists accomplished such an idealiza- 
tion of every variety of the human shape, as Christian efforts have 
wholly failed to approach. If the process of adoring an object be 
not simply forming and: realizing progressively higher and brighter 
apprehensions of its glory, at least the secondary and reflective men- 
tal consequence or accompaniment of adoration must be the produc- 
tion of such heightened impressions. When our feelings direct them- 
selves under any emotion towards an object, our imagination quickly 
works upon that object, to represent it as worthy to excite those feelings, 
whether favourable or hostile. And thus, when our instinctive nature 
worships aught, our minds speedily frame a justification of this devotion 
by idealizing the object under traits, to which, if real, adoration would 
not be inappropriate. Thus, from the servant mind ofthe Attic sculptor, 
to whom the augmentation of beauty wasa service of piety, sprang forth 
a throng of shapes flashing with all the lustre that the soul’s idolatry 
could lavish upon them. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the superiority of the Greeks in 
delineating the figure arose from the familiarity with it which they ac- 
quired from their frequent opportunities of viewing it nude,—on account 
of their usages, costumes, climate, &c. This is too superficial an account 
of that vital faculty of skill and knowledge upon this subject, which was 
a part of the inherent capacity of the Greek. His superiority, in this mat- 
ter, is rather to be referred to that susceptibility to the mental impres- 
sion of this image which is implied in his making a religion of it,—to the 
enduring distinctness with which it stamped itself upon a moral nature, 
in this respect, peculiar in its organization,—to the revering interest, the 
pious scrutiny, the adoring earnestness of attention with which he was 
peodisneres always to contemplate and study its form—to the ethereal 
sensibility and intensity of apprehension with which his consciousness ri- 
veted itself upon it. The outflow and characteristic exercise of Grecian 
“inspiration in sculpture was in the representation of their mythology, 
which included heroes, or deified men, as well as gods of the first rank. 
Later, it extended to winners at the public games, athletes, ranners, box- 
ers ;—but this class of persons partook, in the national feeling, of a he- 
roic or half-divine superiority. A particular type of form, highly ideal, 
became appropriate to them, as to the heroes, and to each of the gods. 
It may be added, that a capacity thus derived from religious impressibi- 
lity extended to@ great number of natural forms, which were to the 
Greeks measurably objects of a divine regard. Many animals, as con- 
nected with the gods, or with sacrifices, were sacred beings to them, and 
became subjects of their surpassing gift in sculpture. In general, nature, 
—the visible, the sensible, the actua),—was to the Hellenic soul Religion; 
as inward and reflective emotions were and are to the modern Euro- 
peans. 


Italian painting ig a character az definite, an inspiration as special, 





and a perfection as absolute, as Greek sculpture. The limits of the life 
of this spiritual plant of beauty may be fixed with much sion. 
The first bud broke through the bard rind of conventionality about 
the year 1220, and the scene of ite first growth may be fixed at 
Siena ; and by the year 1320 the germination of the whole trunk was de- 
cisively advanced. Cimabue and Giotto bad spread examples of Art 
over all Italy. In the next century, till 1470, all the branches and eprays 
that the frame was to exhibit were grown; the leafage was loxuriantly 
full, and the buds of the flowers were formed. Memmi, the Gaddis, the 
Orgagnas, the Lippis, Masaccio, and more than all, as relates to spiritual 
development, Fra Beato had lived and wrought. About 1470, the peer- 
less.blossom of Perfection began to expand, and continued open for se- 
venty years, the brightest period of its glow being between 1500 and 
1635. Its life declined and expired almost imm jately. After 1570, 
nothing of original or progressive vitality was produced io Italy. Fra 
Bartolommeo bad died in 1517 ; Leonardo in 1519; Rafael in 1520 ; Cor- 
reggio in 1534; Michael Angelo, at a great age, in 1563. Giorgione 
had died in 1511; Jobo Bellini in 1516; Titian survived till 1576, at the 
age of 99; and Veronese died in 1588. ' The complete exhaustion of the 
vital force of Art, in the production of the great painters who were all 
living in 1500, is a noticeable fact. With the exception of the after- 
growth of the Bolognese school,—of whom Dominichino, Guido, and Guer- 
cino alone are worth notice,—which flourished between 1600 and 1660, 
nothing in the manner of the previous days, but false and feeble imita- 
tions, appeared. 
. ” * 7 > . . 

Certainly, one of the most memorable accamulations and exhibitions 
of art capacity that the history of our race exhibits, working out a com- 
pletely new style or medium for the notation of the conceptions of Art 
and then revealing and perpetuating io the language of these new forms 
@ thousand ideal sentiments of sublimity and beauty, is presented to usin 
Gothic architecture ; and from it we propose to draw the third illustra- 
tion of the principle involved in the present discussion. 1 shall have oc- 
casion, in another paper, to trace the history and progress of thia style of 
Art with some definiteness ; but, for the present, it is enough to tay, that 
the first germination of this new creative eaergy appears about A. D. 1050, 
and chiefly among the Normans of France and England, where it ewelled 
forth with extraordinary power and vividness ; and that, after passing 
through a regular life, composed of an herculean infancy, a graceful 
youth, a maturity and an old age, it became extinct before the year 1550: 
80 completely dead, that, since that time, in ne nation of Europe have 
men been able to compose in that medium ; the forms having ceased to be 
vital and plastic, and the spirit which once animated and disposed them, 
having departed from the life of men ; the language thus being lost, and 
the sentiments appropriate to be embodied in it, being no longer pro- 
duced by the mind. ; 

It was in the erection and decoration of sacred buildings, exclusively, 
that this new spirit of Art accomplished such extraordinary results. The 
sense that the building to be fashioned was to become the bome of the 
Spirit of the All-Holy ; and the enthusiastic design to raise it to a divine- 
nese wortby of the shrine of his worship, and to stamp upon it a symbol- 
ism of the greatness of his power and the beauty of his love ; that became 
the actuating instinct of this earnest Art. The subject, in brooding upon 
which the conceptions of these men became impregnated with the kindling 
fire of creation, was to them a feeling of religion. Devotion was the ex- 
panding and exalting influence that wrought within their imaginations, 
Castles, and palaces, and towers, and towns, were built in those days, but 
it was notin their construction that this style became evolved. When 
matured in ecclesiastical buildings, it, of course, extended to other build- 
ings ; but it originated and grew up and educated itself in the service of 
the church ; and everything in this architecture, whether as respects cun- 
structive principles or decorative details, is essentially ecclesiastical. 
Pers pnally considered, it began and always dwelt in the bosom of the 
church. Its professors were the priesthood. Nay, to a great extent, the 
working-masons were in minor orders; and capitals were wrought, and 
arcbes channeled by hands ordained to holy tasks; so sacred was the 
whole work considered. : , P 

When you look at the time when this «esthetic overflow of feeling took 
place, you will find that it was contemporaneously with a great expansion 
and agitation in the religious emotions of Europe, especially io the trans- 
alpine nations. A memorable evidence of the excess in which spiritual 
enthusiasm at that time was generated in society,—of the enlargement of 
holy zeal beyond what the forms, and modes, and uses of ordinary life 
could contain or conduct—is farnished by the Crusades, of which the first 
took place in the year 1095. Of course, the feeling, which then came to 
a orien, bad been on the rise for some years before : so thai the budding 
forth of Gothic architecture is contemporary with the commencement of 
one of the greatest and most general augmentations or secretions of in- 
stinctive religious sentiment or passion that the world has ever known. 
Moreover, this movement in favor of the Crusades tobk place chiefly ia 
France, England, and Germany ; and the leaders and armies of the inva- 
sion were principally from those countries, and not from Italy ; which 
comports with the fact that this architecture was almost wholly of trans- 
alpine growth. The religious start in Italy, which has given her a supre- 
macy in spiritual things, which she has since held, did not take place till 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and, as already stated, was simul- 
taneous with the rise of painting in that country. 

Another indication of the superabundant religious sensibility that began 
to appear about that time, and was immediately connected with the pro 
duction of architectural works, is the formation of separate, resident mo- 
nastic establishments. This system of a detached corps of monkish or- 
ders, strictly celibate, devoted specifically to the elaboration of the spiri- 
tual empire of the church, was the work of St. Gregory the Seventh, who 
ascended the pontifical throne in the year 1073. The earliest of these 
monastic orders was instituted in the Lamousin in the year——-. The 
order of Carthusians was established by St. Bruno, about the year 1100. 
Others soon followed. And it was mainly in consequence of these associ- 
ations of men in a religioue life of seclusion, that those edifices were erec- 
ted. Most of the chapels and cathedrals ia which this architecture was 
used, were parts of monasteries. 

From all this it may safely be concladed, that Gothic architecture was 
a direct emanation from a growing element of religious fervour ; that in 
fact it was an wsthetic exercise of worshipping feeling ; an imaginative 
effort to continue material forms that should be meet to be regarded with 
sentiments of adoration, and felt to be types of things divine. Drawing 
its animating energy from an overcharged religiousnese, or superstition, 
it declined when that epiritual force, which once had given it impulse, 
abated. The date of the extinction of this art-inspiration is the era of 
that great diminution of religious feeling, of which the Reformation is the 
great social monument. ! do not question that the Reformation gave us 
@ purer doctrine, a sounder morality, a better society ; but it would be 
idle to deny that it was the result and the record of an immense decrease 
of spiritual sensibility, which had been before then, no doubt, for all pur- 
poses of utility and knowledge, in exeess. But it was that very excess, 
producing a kind of idolatry of visible things that were associated with 
the religion, that engendered Art. Since the Reformation, that enthu- 
siasm and self-dedication have been spent on industry, science, and other 
temporal engagements, which, before, were concentrated upon religion. 

It is obvious that as far as regards the sacred character of the build- 
ings, the same remarks which have been made respecting Gothic archi- 
tecture are applicable to Grecian. This art attained its great perfection 
in exercising itself exclusively upon temples: and thus was a collateral 
effect of religious feeling. : 

If the law above stated be correctly inferred, it might be expected that 
® people, whose objects of worship were purely abstract and ideal, should 
be able to exhibit a powerful and brilliant literature, in connection with 
religion, but not to attain the highest eminence in the creation of forms 
of visible grandeur and beauty. Protestantism has never produced a 
great artist. The last of the heroic race of painters were Rubens and 
Vandyke ; and both were Catholice. The loftiest school of our own day, 
that of Manich, is composed either of Catholics or persons who being Pro- 
testant at the outset, became Catholic in the process of becoming artists, 
But I reserve the future prosecution of these reflections for a paper in 
sien ay I propose to consider the prospects of this age in respect to Art at 

arge. 
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HOW RUSSIA KEEPS TREATIES. 


It might have been expected that a loss which had been sustained with- 
out disgrace would have been borne with dignity, and that Russia, yield- 
ing to an inevitable destiny, would bave turned her whole attention to 
the arts of peace, and left those who were victorious in the conflict to 
play undisturbed the most prominent part on the public stage. But those 
who expected this knew little of the character of the Russian Govern- 
ment. A profound dissimulation bears no inconsiderable part in the po- 
licy of this semi-oriental people. Having been defeated, the first and 
dominant idea of Russia seems to have been to pretend that she has not. 
Like persons in society who take liberties which everybody feels but no- 
body is exactly inclined to resent, Rassia is labouring hard to present 
before Europe and the world the character of a Power that has come out 
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of the war on a perfect equality with the other belligerents. In her anx- 
jety to avoid the er of hostilities she persuaded the allies to 
certain questions to be dealt with after the es of peace. 

were necessarily in that condition from the impossibility of execa 
them at that moment. 

No attitude can be less creditable than that which Rassia has assumed 
with regard to these questions. She has seized, without a colour of 
or justice, upon the Isle of Serpents, and bas only been counteracted in 
her attempts by an occupation by the Turks in ee force than her 
own. She was bound to deliver up to the allies the fortresses of Ki 
Ismail, and Kare. The conditions were performed by diemantling 
destroying the fortifications and delivering over the raing to the allies, 
Russia was pressed to rectify the frontier of Bessarabia. By the produc- 
tion of maps wilfully falsified she entirely misled the Congress of Poris, 
and induced them to assent to a frontier impossible and inexplicable. 
The six months fixed by the treaty have expired, and most of the condi- 
tions imposed upon Russia are as yet unperformed. In addition to this, 
she has issued an insolent and even threatening manifesto, in which she 
warns the allies to desist from their attempts to improve the condition of 
Naples, and even bints at a recourse to ulterior measures if her remon- 
strance be not attended to. 

As if all this were not enough in the way of paltry vexation and safe 
bravado, Russia is now about to send a squadron to the Bosphorus, in or+ 
der to take advantage of the wrong she has already committed to Lo 
trate a fresh wrong. Because she has not performed the conditions 
posed upon her by the treaty the allies have been compelled, mach 
against their will, to a their fleets in the Black Sea ; and because 
their fleets remain in the Black Sea, owing to her default, Russia is, we 
are informed, about to demand from Turkey that her fleet should also be 
allowed to enter those neutral watere. Let nobody sappose, nevertheless, 
that Russia bas not been defeated in the late war, or that she is in any 
condition to resume it. Were this really the case, were these the eee 
cations of an enemy only eeeking to renew the conflict from which he has 
been forced for a while to retire, they might alarm but could not disgrace 


us, 

But notbing is farther from the intention of Russia at this moment than 
to provoke a war. As they begin to say of the Emperor, she has 
the wish but not the will. All these acts or actings are intended for the 
benefit of the minor Courts of Europe, to give them an excuse for believ- 
ing, or still pretending to believe, that Russia is still unconquered, still 
able to protect them againet their subjects, still competent to extend their 


lease of tyranny and misrule. Al! tbat can be done short of affording to 
the allies an excuse which would justify them in the eyes of their su 
in renewing the war will be played off by this histrionic and unscrupalous 


Power. e only regret the moderation which led us to conclude the 
struggle as soon as we had the exact amount of advantage neces 
sary for our object, instead of protractiog it until our superiority was not 
only obtained, but so notorious as to be incapable of misrepresentation, 

We find it difficult, however, to believe that, with ail her cunning and 
all her audacity, Ruasia would have ventured upon playing the part she 
is pow exhibiting had it not been for ement received from the 
alliance of the Westera Powers itself. We do not mean for a moment to 
impute to the Emperor of the French anything but the most honourable 
and loyal persistence in the engagements into which he bas entered, 
unhappily, that honour and — does not extend in the same degree 
to those by whom he is surrounded. The idea of dismantling the for- 
tresses to be given up has been traced to a source not entirely Russian, 
and we cannot help believing that the secret enemies of both countries, 
who stand high in the confidence of the Emperor, are playing off Russia 
against Eogland, in the hope that by so doing they will restore the pres- 
tige of their enemy, and lower the consideration of their ally. We warn 
these clever speculators on the endurance of one party and the arrogance 
of the other to beware lest they meet with success entirely transcending 
their most sanguine expectatione. 

There never was a moment when the people of this country were lese 
disposed to be trifled with, and Russia may have, ualess she awake, 
to wiser counsels, to buy the false éc/at of her present demon- 
strations at a price which she will be alike unwilling and unable to 
pay. Our resources are uatouched, our spirits are unbroken, and ha’ 
once made a treaty we will not suffer ourselves to be held up to 
cule as unable or unwilling to enforce its conditions. We hope that this 
dangerous game will be carried no further. We have asked nothing but 
what is fair and reasonable ; and what we have asked we are thoroughly 
resolved to oDdtain. We have been obliged on one occasion to undeceive 
foreign nations as to the extent of our devotion to peace. It is by no 
means impossible that we may be called upon to repeat the lesson. 


————< 


SIR C. NAPIER TO SIR R. PEEL. 

In your after-dinner speech at Stafford the other day, you retarned 
thanks for the health of her Majesty’s ministers, on doing which you 
stated that “ you had visited the fortress of Cronstadt, and there was bat 
one opinion, from the Grand Dake Constantine down to the youngest 
middy on board the Valdimir, that had the energy of the Commander 
equalled the plack of the British Navy, that fortress at the present time 
would have been crumbled in the dust. Sir Charles Napier had been 
through the whole of the fieet and fortress, and he gave it as his opinion 
that it was impossible to destroy the fortress. It was certainly very clear 
at this moment that it was impossible to attack Cronstadt with success 
now, but when the war commenced the case was very different, and if the 
man who commanded the fleet at Copenbagen had commanded the Baltic 
fleet, or 8 a man possessed of the spirit and capacity of a Nelson had 
commanded that fleet, he had not the slightest doubt that as the fortress 
of Copenhagen pees so would Cronstadt have fallen.”’ 

You appear, Sir, not to know that there were two commanders in the 
Baltic fleet, viz: myself and my respected colleague, Admiral Parseval, 
—w man whose courage and judgment will bear criticism even from you, 
Bat let that pass—I am quite willing to take his responsibility on my 
shoulders, as we agreed in everything as regards Cronstadt. Like m 
self, Admiral Parseval may, in your estimation, bave been wanting 
energy and spirit ; but we can both afford to bear the imputation from 
you. 

As regards myself, if the Grand Dake Constantine told you what you 
state, he told me a very different ys His Imperial tights went 
over wigh me the plan of the South of Cronstadt, and he himself showed 
me the total impossibility of succeeding against Cronstadt by ships. 

If you formed your judgment from what you saw, it shows your ignor- 
ance of naval matters, and your want of generosity in attacking the cha- 
racter of a@ man who has faithfully served bis country for so many years. 
If the Grand Duke told you that the north of Cronstadt might bave been 
attacked, this was quite true. But whose fault was it that it was not at- 
tacked but that of the Board of Admiralty, which did not furnish the 
means by which alone it could have been successfully attacked, viz., gun 
and mortar boats, and rockets, of which the allied fleets were altogether 
destitute ; and sufficient means, moreover, were not supplied to Admiral 
Dundas in the following year, so that he could no more attack it than 
Admiral Parseval and myself could. 

If you have been put forward by the Admiralty to incult me, you have 
acted an unworthy part: and if you have put yourself forward, you have 
acted a foolish one. 

You say, if Lord Nelson, who commanded the fleet at Copenhagen, or 
apy man of spirft had commanded the fleet ut Cronstadt, it would have 
fallen as Copenhagen did. Now, Sir, I tell you that there was no eompa- 
rison between Copenhagen and Cronstadt ; and neither Lord Nelson, nor 
any other admiral of ancient or modern times, would have touched it with 
the force I had at my command. 

Merchistoun, Oct, 29. 


oe 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Amongst the announcements of Murray, the great London publisher, is 
“Shall or Will; or, Ten Chapters on future Auxiliary Verbs,” by Sir 
Edmund Head.——The Marquis of Waterford was to offer for sale, at his 
residence, Curraghmore, on the 22d ult., his entire stud, consisting of race 
horses, stallions, brood mares, hunters, hacks, &c., in all numbering eighty, 
which, with ten couple of fox hounds, Mr. Turner, the Curragh auctioneer, 
was to bring to the hammer on the above date———A female chim , 
has arrived at Havre from Goree. She walks erect, has no tail, and the 
hands (for they are real, undoubted hands) are without bair. Her face 
resembles that of a negress of the ugliest kind. She is to be placed at 
Paris with the male chimpanzee already there.——A letter from Berlin 
says: “ Mdlle. Taglioni, younger sister of our celebrated danseuse, made 
her début the day before yesterday as a dramatic artiste, in Lady Tar- 
tuffe, achieviag a complete success. Mademoiselle is a very beautifal girl 
apd a charming actrese.”——The Tyne Sailors’ Home, an establishment 
on a large scale greatly needed, has been opened by the Duke of North- 
umberland. His Grace is a liberal patron of all charities and instituti 
connected with his own profeseion.——The banns of marriage have been 
published between Emile de Girardin and Madame Wilhelmina Branold, 
Countess de Tieffenbach, daughter of the Countess de Tieffenbach whose 
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lady (she is not more than twenty-two) is extremely 
1 and accomplished, and it is already ted that her salon 
one of the features of Parisian society next season.—— 
Mayor of Cork os devoted the entire of his salary to the local cha- 
rities of the city, and placed its distribution in the hands of a committee 
of gentlemen who have with jadgment and impartiality disposed of the 
entire amount, with the exception of £23 reserved for income tax.——A 
announced between Mr. Charles Fox Webster, second son of 
the late Colonel Sir Henry and Lady Vassal Webster, and the only 
of Sir Henry Calder, Bart.——It is rumoured that Dr. Hinde, 
of Norwich, has placed his resignation ia the bands of the Arch- 
of Canterbury, without any stipulations as to retiring anuuity, re- 
lying for that upon the liberality of Parliament, Long and serious ill- 
is the cause of the bishop’s retirement.——Lota Lodge, one of the 
most picturesquely-situated mansions in the neighbourhood of Cork, bas 
been destroyed by fire. Lord Middleton, who,rented it for the summer 
months, had a narrow escape from the Ne Lota Lodge 
isthe property of James Smith Barry, Kxq.——The iron ship Don Diego 
has accomplished an extraordinary short passage from Valparaiso to 
Swaneea, occupying only 644 days.——-Lord Vernon has sold the Ken- 
derton estate, in Cheshire, which bad belonged to his family for several 
ations, It comprised 1,100 acres, and was disposed of for £55,000. 
buyer was Mr. France (formeriy connected with Liverpool), of Bos- 
tock Hail, near Middlewich.——A correspondent in Kceuigsberg assures 
us that there is no truth in the widely-circulated report that Mdlle. 
Joanna Wagner bas been married to a i. Tochman of that town; the 
distinguished artiste being still ‘(a maiden free and fair,” per- 
with her customary success in the opera at Berlio.— 
hen the Court retarned lately from Balmoral to Windsor, her Majesty 
performed a journey of 402 miles in ten hours and forty minutes; five 
minutes less than the time laid down in the programme. There was no 
break in the railway from Edinburgh to Windsor.——The presents seat 
by the Emperor of ihe French to the Pope, on the occasion of the baptism 
the Prince Imperial, consist of a piece of Gobelin tapestry and a bap- 
tismal font. The tapestry represents the descent from the cross, copied 
from the @ euvre of Caravaggio in the Vatican——A Hungarian 
nobleman, t Bethlen by name, has just, by an irresistible vocation, 
taken to the tic stage, and has obtained an engagement at Ham- 
burg.——The Pasha of Egypt has made a contract with a Parisian com- 
pany to light Alexandria with = Of late years, Alexandria has made 
great str in improvement. The “ sound of the church-going bell” is 
now heard from three Christian temples. There are new streets of hand- 
some houses. A railway rans to Cairo.——A report on the silk produce 
of this year in the Lombardo-Veneto kingdom bas appeared in the Vero- 
na Gazette: it shows, on the whole, a very deficient crop.——A “ Gee- 
a Ballarat Railway” is advertised. The line is to form the first 
of a direct railway between Victoria and Adelaide. The capital 
is to be £1,000,000 ; and a guaranteed interest is to be sought from the 
Golonial Legislature.——The Universal Purveyor Company (of London) 
have resolved to increase their capital to £20,000; and to raise it to 
£100,000 if certain amalgamations with existing houses can be effected. 
The object of the company is to supply food and other articles in an una- 
dulterated state. The plan has, however, a twang of the forestalling sys- 
tem.——The Prussian Government, by a new decree, pronounces the 
sentence of death against any one selling poisons, and by which the life 
of another n has been sacrificed. The punishment for lesser degrees 
of. crime of that kind, for instance, the selling of articles of food with 
noxious sdbstances, is punished by fifteen years’ hard labour, &. 
Other adulterations are treated as acts of cheating——The Aus- 
trian Correspondence states from Odessa that the Russians are ac- 
tively at work at Nikolaigff building merchant veseels, and that trade 
is between Odesea and the ports of the Black Sea.——The directors 
ofthe Glasgow Athenzeum have made arrangements with Mr. Thackeray to 
deliver acourse of lectures.—-Amongst the applications for loans from the 
Lands Improvement Company is one from the Duke of Marlborough, for 
£5,000 for improvements on his estates in Oxfordshire and Backingham- 
shire.—— Upwards of four tons weight of bad meat was destroyed lately 
in one day, at Newgate-market, by the inspectors. It had come from the 
country, and the salesmen gave notice of its unsound quality——-A pub- 
lic meeting has been held at Preston to consider the propriety of re-es- 
tablishing races in that town. A long discussion resulted in the adop- 
tion of the motion.——-The enormous number of 100 trains a cay have 
in and out of the Chester station, without accident, during the 


husband was Prince Frederick de Nassau, who died in 1845. 
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deep flounce of lace falling on the skirt of the dress. The Bas 
d’Aubigny is of black velvet, simply trimmed with richly- 

loon. There is also another novelty, but we do not answer for its 
much adopted, it being too heavy to be worn by any other than ladies of 
tall stature ; this coatuine is composed of a piece of black velvet, cut in 
a point, so as to form a shawl ; it is embroidered in silk and jet, bat the 
two sides must be embroidered differently, which makes it resemble what 
is called a kind of chale Barteme.—London News, Nov. 1. 





Tae Late Consu. Rowscrorr—Tue Reat Cause or His Deata.— 
We see it stated in several English papers that the death of Mr. Rowecroft 
is attributed to design, in consequence of important information be posses- 
sed in relation to certain secret societies in this country. 

This is all bosh. Mr. Rowecroft was a generous liver, of fall, plethoric 
habits, and bis death was the result of natural causes, hastened, it may be, 
by the injudicious administration of powerful medicines. For this we 
have the opinion of two of our best and most experienced 8 ape and 
who were professionally acquainted with Mr. Rowecroft’s habits and con- 
stitution. One of these gentlemen is of the opinion that the immediate 
cause of death was the injudicious administration of quinine by the cap- 
tain a short time before dissolution, and the other is of the opinion that 
the Consul’s sickness was yellow-fever, terminating in black vomit. 

That Mr. Rowecroft was exposed to the yellow-fever while in New 
York there is no doubt, and some of his symptoms were strongly typical 
of that disease. 

There is one fact connected with this case that has not been made pub- 
lic, and which may throw some light upon the subject. The ship in 
which Mr. Rowecroft sailed bad been recently painted, and at the time 
of her departure the smell of paint in the cabins was so oppressive that 
persons who went on board to take leave of the family were so nauseated 
by it as to be forced to leave the cabin. This of itself was sufficient to 
produce — if pot fatal disease, and may have been the inducing 
cause of Mr. Rowecroft’s illness, whatever it was, the fatal termination 
of which was hastened or produced by the improper use of mercury and 
quinine.—Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 11. 





Rumour or 4 Royat Visit ro Canapa.—Canada has yet a large and 
useful part to play in the politics of America—larger in all probability 
with its now free and settled institutions, its rapid prosperity, and above 
all its confirmed monarchical eapenee® than we can yet properly esti- 
mate. Her Majesty will, it is said, at no very distant day pay a visit in 
person, accompanied by some of her family, to this, the greatest and most 
populous of her transmarine possessions. The Queen could do no more 
useful or patriotic act ; and richly does Canada merit the compliment of 
a Royal visit. It has outlived all the calumnies of its Tory detractors, 
and bas demonstrated that colonial self-government is far more compati- 
ble with the em < ocna of loyalty than the rule of a family compact or 
government from Downing Street. Canada, we cannot doubt, whether it 
continue its present connexion with England—and there is now no rea- 
son why it should not—or resolve itself into an independent monarchy, 
is destined to have large influences over North America. In either con- 
tingency, nothing is more desirable than that the influence of English 
civilization should contiaue to prevail in Canada, and through Canada 
diffuse itself more generally over that continent ; and a visit from Queen 
Victoria, surrounded by her family, would do more to promote that influ- 
ence and secure all its blessings, than any other step that could be sug- 
gested. Why, then, should it not at some early and convenient time be 


taken? That, indeed, would be a visit worth recording.—London Daily 
News. 


Sr. Anprew's Soorery ; Exvection or Orricers.—A meeting of the 
St. Andrew’s Society, of the State of New York, was held at the Metro- 
politao Hotel on Thursday evening, when the followng officers were 
elected :—President, Adam Norrie. First Vice-President, Ramsay 
Crooks. Second Vice-President, John P. Johnston. Managers, Alex. 
McKensie, Wm. Paton, Thos. Frazer, Robert Gordon, J. T. Soutter, M. 
Mitchell. Treasurer, Robert Hyslop. Secretary, Robt. B. Campbell. 
Assistant Secretary, Robert Dinwiddie. Physician, Alexander Elder, 
M.D. Chaplains, Rev. Dr. John N. McLeod, Rev. Dr. John Thomeon. 

The meeting was preliminary to the Scottish anniversary celebration. 
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summer season. The greatest number of carriages in one day 
amounted to 826.——It is understood among the friends of the late Miss 
Mitford, that selections from her Correspondence are in prepara- 
tion by the Rev. W. Harness, her executor and friend of many years.—— 
An extensive robbery of valuable paintings took place under circum- 
stances of a mysterious and extraordinary nature at Charlton park, Wilt- 
shire, the seat of the Earl of Suffolk, on the night of the 10th ult. The 
thieves contrived to obtain admission to the picture gallery, and adroitly 
took from their frames some valuable paintings. Amongst them are a 
* Virgin and Child,” by Leonardo da Vinci ; two Landscapes, by Gaspar 
Poussin ; Le Raboteur, by Annibal Caracei ; “ Head of our Saviour,” by 
Guido, and a Sea-piece, by Vandervelde.——-Mr. Brand, one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, is spoken of as successor to Mr. Frederick Peel, who is 
expected to be transferred to the Board of Health, on dit.——The late 
Hamilton Fitzgerald, Esq., has left a legacy of £10,000 to the Royal Na- 
tional Life-boat Institution ——tThe office of Deau of Her Mejesty’s Cha- 
| Royal, which is generally conferred on the Bishops of London, will, 
y Her Mojesty’s desire, remain in the hands of Bishop Blonffield.—— 
A professor of magic was bragging pretty largely of his sleight-of-hand 
feats in the public room of ao hotel, after his performance was over. A 
entleman present offered to bet him that he would make everything on 
the table disappear in less than a minute. The professor at once booked 
the wager, when the other turned off the gas. The disappearance was 
complete, and the professor confessed himself “ sold.”——Musical jour- 
nals increase. ‘The Keystone Musical Magazine and Physiological 
Masical Advocate,” is a debutant, published at Lancaster, Pa.——The 
Toronto Leader says: ‘A change has been made in the Government 
Directory of the Grand Trunk Railway. The Government Directors for 
the current year are the Hon. Messrs. Tache, Cayley, Lemieux and 
ce.’ A public dinner to Hugh Allan, Eaq., is announced to take 
at Quebec, in acknowledgment of his services in establishing the 
t. Lawrence line of steamers.——Mr. Kennedy, the well known Arctic 
explorer, is at present in Canada.———Mr. Delane, the managing editor of 
the London Times, sailed henoe, for Liverpool, in the sia, on Wednesday. 
——The Springfield (Mo.) Advertiser mentions the death of Col. Nathan 
Boone, youngest son of Daniel Boone, aged seventy six years.——We re- 
t to read of the severe sufferings of Rear Admiral Fanshawe, at Hali- 
owing to an accidental wound on his leg.——Joseph Morrin, Eeq., 
M. D., is elected President of the St. Andrew’s Society, of Quebec, for the 
ensuing year. 
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Paris WinTER Fasnioxs.—The Winter Fashions have at length ap- 
We have observed mantelettes, or cloaks, for the season, and 
several new materials for ladies’ dresses. These splendid articles have 
received the fantastic appellations—Rassian titles, no doubt, in compli- 
ment to the opulent ladies of Russia, who have given very extensive or- 
ders at the different warehouses in Paris. We were shown the other day, 
at Delisle’s a sortie de bal, named Oursikoff, composed of a kind of stuff 
with long shaggy silk, resembling fur ; around were many others of the 
same kind, all in light colours. Another, called Muscovite, is of whi 
plush spotted with red ; and has a deep border, red spotted with white. 

Other costumes are entitled, Duchess de Boviére, Princesse Bonaparte, 
Finlandais—in short, a great variety in name, but very little in the cos- 
tume itself, except ia the cape, the colour, or fringe with which it is 
ay d ffilé tl: 

ther dress, effilé grappe de groseille, is remarkable for the strange- 
ness of its taste. ‘The ae eat Hd, ge worn rather long, with very wide 
sleeves. We have observed the following names :—Crésus—a very 
badiy-chosen denomination for /a Mode, as persous of refined taste seek 
mot so much the richness of the material as the elegance of the fashion. 
This rich mantelette is of velvet, with a deep trimming of Chantilly lace, 
which falls round and covers almost the ekirt of the dress, It ‘is also 
richly embroidered in silk and jet beads. La Reine d’Oude is nearly the 
same, but rather fuller ; La Princesse Olga is trimmed with rows of lace 
of different sizes. 

The winter mantelettes will be of very thick woollen materiel, striped 
or checkered black and white, bound with fancy galloon, and trimmed 
with fringe, or bound with a plain piece of velvet in bright colours—for 
instance, scarlet or red. This mantelette is closed over the chest with 
one or several rows of double silver clasps. The mantelette bears dif. 
ferent ene —e Breton, ge or Norman. 

@ Basquines are great demand ; these fit tight to the shape fas- 
tened straight in front dewn to the waist, oan then left —_. The 
Basques are very long, and over the skirt of the dress. The Basqguine 
Montespan is much admired : it is of black velvet, embroidered, with a 


stranger in the city. It is the most rare and beantifal collection of PAINTINGS in this 
country. o and see it by all means. 





FINE ARTS. 
GyouPit & CO. have just Published a fine Line Engraving 
alter RAPHAEL 


,LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI. 
Three Beasatifal Mezzotints ct 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 
CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 
and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
And a Fine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
Niagara Falls. 


Also a choice Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENOH ENGRAYV.- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, 4c 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. a 


LAURA EEENE’S THEATRE. 
Broadway, near Houston Street. 

ii IS RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCED THAT THIS NEW TEMPLE OF THE DRAMA, 

designed and built expressly for Miss Laura Keene by the proprietor. Jenn M. Trimb’e, 
the celebrated cohort, cuied by J. Pincbard, Eeq., is now nearly completed, and in a few 
ae | will be opened to the puolic 

his edifice, possessing the best accoustic qualities, has been constructed in the moet elegant 
and substantial manner, under the architect’s personal insp and direction, and particular 
care has been taken to introduce a system of ventilation unsurpassed for its excellence by that 
of any building in this country. 

A magnificent Drapery Curtain and an Act Drop, from the artistic pencils of Signor Allegri 
and Siguori Calva & Son, of the Academy of Music, with Figures and Decorations by Henry 
Hoffman, and the Ceiling and Frescoes by Signeri Guidiccini and Dorigo, complete the ensem- 
ble in the auditorium. 

The Company will embrace the distinguished ladies and gentlemen of last season, and many 
important additions selected tor their acknowledged merit as histrionic artists. The Stage has 
been designed, arranged, and completed with direct reference to the production of @ series of 
beantifal aad interes\ing plays, which will be presented in the course of the season. 

The Musical Department, under the direction of Thomas Baker, will be the most complete 
and effective ever known in any theatre introducing new and original music, arranged for the 
Orchestra engaged for this establishment. 

The theatre wil! be opened with the favourite Shaksperean play, 


AS YOU LIKE IT, 
powerfully cast. The cew scenery painted by Messss. Hawthorne and Almy. 
LAURA KEENE, Sole Lessee and Directress, 
H. HALL, Stage Manager. 


W ALLACK’S TI rrIeCeriT itr sy tite eet ee J. W. Wallack. 


NIBLO’s GARDEN..............45. German Opera.---The Ravels, 














UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, N L road 
B Nibio’e Garden. IMMENSE SUCCESS wf te mae buen altone entitled ALE MOOK 
SHES | or. Times in the Moon. It will be repeated all this week, with ETHIOPIAN 


Concert commences at 1% o'clock. Adm 25 ts. Orchestra 
cents. In rehearsal—DRED ; or, The Dies Swamp en seats, 68 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’ ° = 
WAY, aboveGrand Street. Tickets Bene OTeRLe, mr CAE Bocas 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors 


TENE ALBION. 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1856. 


The Old World. 

Since our last week’s iesue, the Collins’ steamer Baltic bas brought us 
news from Liverpool to the 29th ult., and the Europa, of the Cunard 
line, has completed the weekly budget. The news by the former, when 
first made public, fluttered a little the pulses that always beat languidly, 
£0 coon as a Presidential election is closed. The “ threatened difficul- 
ties,” the “serious misunderstanding,” between France and England, 
was quite a god-send for news-boys and quill-drivers, when it was found 
that the Monitcur and the Times had been at loggerheads. Of our own 
impressions hereon we shall speak at lengtb presently ; and so proceed to 
put on record the other item, to which attention has been called. The 
French Ambassador at Naples has been withdrawn from his post, very 
unostentatiously, and corresponding directions have been sent from our 
Foreign Office to the British Legation, in which it may be recollected 
that the chief post is vacant. This bit of news too has been deemed 





stirring ; but we see nothing whatever in the announcement, or in 





————$ ————— 


the published diplomatic correspondence, that should induce us to 
change our strong opinions heretofore expressed. Meantime, affairs 





®\in the East remain in a complicated and uncertain state. There 


are rumours current of a close alliance between France and Rus- 
sia, to be balanced by a corresponding intimacy between Austria and 
Great Britain. The former report may be trae. The latter, save for 
some temporary and specific object, we must take leave to doubt. A 
British Ministry, that should base its foreign policy on identity with Aus- 
tria, would be very quickly scouted out of office ; though we repeat our 
belief, that the evasive course pursued by Rassia in regard to fulfilling 
the Treaty of Paris, and the apparent lukewarmness of the Emperor of 
the French in the joint duty ef enforcing it, might properly induce our 
government to make sure of an ally who occupies the Principalities. 
Pressed as we are for epace, we must refer our reader to an article else- 
where, borrowed from the Times of the 3lst ult., which exhibits in clear 
light the treachery and bullying to which Russia now has recourse, and 
which bave been for years past denounced in these columns as the adopted 
system of herrulere. What is added, by way ofa bint to the Ministers of 
Louis Napoleon, shows how bitter is the feud between that clique and 
the London journalist. But this latter point will be touched upon, when 
we come to speak more particularly on the late manifesto of the Moniteur. 

On the whole, we doubt whether the best informed and most sagacious 
of observers can solve the doubts in which every Earopean question is 
involved. Nor is there less nncertainty, when we travel beyund the fron - 
tier. The flotilla prepared to act against Persia still lies in the harbour 
of Bombay, and the Shah is said on the one hand to have yielded to our 
demands—on the other, to be defiant and bent upon resistance. 

Minor matters, pertaining to our own realm exclusively, have some 
spice in them. The prompt dismissal of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and 
another ill-bred young Cornet, from the Fourth Dragoons, has coafirmed 
the general belief that the Duke of Cambridge will prove an efficient ad- 
ministrator, and that he will not truckle to those aristocratic influences, 
by which the Horse Gaards is sometimes thonght to be beset.—That pert 
and shallow beir ofa great name, Sir Robt. Peel, Bart., M.P., and supernou- 
merary Lord of the Admiralty, has availed himself of his recent visit 
to Russia in the suite of Earl Granville, to favour the public with his 
views. In a epeech at Stafford he has authoritatively warned the 
world that peace is precarious, and has renewed the outcry against 
Admiral Sir C. Napier for not taking Cronstadt in the first summer of the 
war. The veteran replies with coolness and judgment. We shall endeavour 
to make room for what he says. He might have added too, that even 
Nelson could not perform impossibilities, as was evidenced at Santa Cruz. 
—The failure of Messrs. Fox, Henderson, & Co. for the sum of £350,000 has 
not, we believe, taken the public much by surprise.—Dr. Kane has been 
received by some of the Lords of the Admiralt y.—The Earls of Scarbo- 
rough and Bandon are numbered with the dead ; but we must postpone 
their obituary notices until next week.—The Court is at Windsor, where 
her Majesty receives a emall circle of visitors. Amongst those who have 
recently, but of course not simultaneously, been honoured with invitations 
were the Duc de Nemours and the French Ambassador. Prince Alfred, 
the Queen's second son, is about to enter upon a lengthened Continental 
residence, for educational and other purposes.—The prospects of the Com- 
mittee, engaged in getting up the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, 
are flattering in the extreme. The best private galleries in the United 
Kingdom will contribute some of their choicest works. The Marquis of 
Hertford is the latest and most important among the liberal and practi- 
cal patrons of the echeme. We predict for it immense success.— 

Elsewhere may be found a brief acount of that fatal accident in the 
neighbourhood of London, when many lives were lost at a vast gathering 
to hear a preacher of notoriety and popularity. The occasion has been 
“improved,” asthe phrase runs, by eundry newspaper investigations 
into the orthodoxy of the reverend gentleman’s tenets, as also into the 
possibility of constructing buildings for large audiences, which may be 
guaranteed against similar occurrences. It seems to us that moralists 
might have used their pens to better purpose, if they had insisted on the 
real cause of the disaster. It was unquestionably the senseless panic 
into which a portion of the assemblage was thrown, by a groundless cry 
of “ fire!” If immediate loss of self-possession were the natural or ne- 
cessary consequence of danger proclaimed, there would be nothing left 
for us but to bow in submission. But it isa remarkable fact, that many 
persons, cool and self-possessed in situations of manifest peril, give way 
to unreflecting fear, and frantic expressions of it, and fatal efforts to es- 
cape, when imaginary terrors are presented suddenly before them. The 
sabject is one of profound interest to all men and all women who fre- 
quent places of public entertainment. A little quiet thought on it might 
avert much possible evil. 


The Monitions of ‘The Moniteur.”’ 

We are not of the number of those who suppose that the actual alliance 
between England and France depends upon the udcertain disposition of 
an absolute monarch, or the support of a dozen journals, in the one or the 
other country. That alliance was brought about by the pressure of inter- 
ests common to both England and France ; it has been cemented by the 
triumphs which it has helped both nations to achieve, and it can only be 
sbaken by such a change in the policy or the position of the one or of the 
other, as there is no present reason for anticipating. For, as we have 
already said, there is no sufficient ground for adopting the notions jast 
now put into circulation on the subject of a projected exchange of part- 
ners in the political quadrille of Europe. Our readers will do well to ob- 
serve that the Parisian journals which unite with the Zimes and the 
Daily News in countenancing these notions are all in opposition to the 
Imperial Government, while the best informed of the London papers, the 
Globe and the Morning Post, deny that any serious difference exists be- 
tweon the Cabinet of St. James and that of the Tuileries. 

We cannot therefore agree with those of our contemporaries who regard 
the recent article of the Moniteur on the subject of English strictures 
upon the Government of Napoleon III., as indicating an intention on the 
part of the Freneh Sovereign to browbeat the press of England, and who 
see, in the indignant replies of the London journalists to their French cri- 
tic, distinct signs of an approaching rupture between the Western Powers, 

Our own opinion of the character and the objects of the Emperor Napo- 
leon has never varied, since we had occasion to comment upon 
his Presidential career. We have always held to one conviction 
in respect to the means by which he converted his lease of con- 
stitutional authority into an absolute possession of imperial power. 
When Napoleon the Emperor entered into his great alliance with Eng- 
land for the purpose of curbing the ambition of Russia, we never forgot, 
in approbation of that enlightened policy, our condemnation of Napoleon 
the President, and we contented ourselves with observing such a decent 
silence upon the theme of the personal qualities of our ally as became an 
English journalist, who found himself placed in such circumstances. The 
unreflecting adulation, which was poured out upon the head of the 
“ Western Alliance,” by writers who had been at a loss for words in 
which to convey their horror and detestation of the “ Usurper of Decem- 
ber,” has always shocked and shamed us; and we have never willingly 
given place in our colamas to one phrase which could be construed into 
inconsistency with views which we had not shrunk from expressing at the 
proper time, but which we reserved to ourselves the right of withhold- 
ing when the occasion demanded of us this becoming forbearance. Yet 
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_ liatened to the sounding trumpet of the Times with more unmingled 


. haps fortanate that we sha!l have opportunity for a week’s digestion, be- 
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‘one thing we have always said, and still say, and now with ali the em- | 


phasis which the present occasion invites. Whatever may be the person- 
al failings or faults of the third Napoleon, we have always given 
him credit for @ thorough knowledge of the character of the Eoglieh 
rpeople, and for a clever appreciation of the means of inflaence open to 
him in England. No Sovereign of France has ever enjoyed such oppor- 
tunities.as be, of learning the babite and tendencies of the British mind, 
and no Sovereign has ever more largely profited by his opportunities of all 
sorts. 

That Napoleon III. should believe it possible for him to intimidate the 
English people by # show of threats, or that he should dream of silencing 
the British prees by a falmination from the Moniteur, we hold to be sim- 
ply incredible. That he should be willing to risk the existence of an al- 
liance, upon which his best hopes of a permanent position at home are in 
no slight measure dependent, is a supposition equally beyond the limits 
of belief. And just as we inferred from Napoleon’s knowledge of Eng- 
land and from his interest in the English alliance, that the Comte de 
Walewski must have transcended the instructions of his imperial master 
in the form of the propositions suggested by him, to the Congress of Paris, 
for the correction of the Belgian journalists ; 80 now do we infer from the 
same premises, that the writer in the Moniteur has also gone beyond the 
mark set up for him. 

Almost single-handed, the Emperor Napoleon is now contending against 
a combination of capitalists, with the object of carrying France safely 
through a great financial crisis ; and it is by no means improbable that he 
may have required his official organ to throw out to the leaders of the 
English press certain hints and suggestions in reapect to the assistance 
which they might lend him in his enterprise, by a greater discreetaess 
and reticence of observation upon the financial position and the Gevern- 
ment policy of France. These hints and suggestions might bave been 
conveyed in the most courteous form, and had this been done, they could 
not have been construed into any interference, or any attempt at inter- 
ference, with the management of the Englisb journals, much less into a me- 
nace against the liberty of the Eaglish press. 

But it is idle to conceal the fact, that a large class of persons in France, 
especially among the indifferent characters who have been brought for- 
ward into public life under the present regime, do regard England with 
a feeling compounded of ancient dislike, and of something very like con- 
tempt, the fruit of the seeming superiority which an unfortunate train of 
circumstances tended to confer upon France in the operations of the ex- 
isting alliance. This feeling has been apparent to every recent traveller 
in France, who has had occasions of intercourse with official persons 
and with the street partizans of the empire. 

Much as the Emperor Napoleon may lament the existence of this feel- 
ing (and we have no doubt that he does sincerely lament it, because it is, 
though a slight source, yet a source of danger to the policy he desires to 
pureue) he has only himself to blame for it. If the steps by which he 
rose to power were such that no honourable Frenchman could follow in 
his footsteps, he must not complain that he has to choose his supporters 
and bis instruments among the unprincipled, the self seeking, the preju- 
diced, and the ill-informed. 

We do not doubt that the article in the Moniteur was the production 
of some writer of the class of the Cassagnacs, the Proetorians of the 
Prees, whose indecent and ignorant zeal is the castigation of the master 
who has put himself in a position which compels him to employ them. 

It may have been necessary, perhaps, for the English journalists to 
vindicate their independence in the eyes of Europe by an unanimous 
shout of indignation against the impertinent Moniteur. But we confess 
that we find it difficult to appreciate the importance of asserting so 
loudly what nobody was disposed to doubt, and we should have 


pleasure, had we not discerved in its notes the war-music of the Stock- 
Exchange, blending with the etrains of “ Rule Britannia.” Intemperate 
and ridiculous the article in the Moniteur undoubtedly is; but it may 
yet become a question with impartial men, whether the sympathies of 
commerce and of civilization shall be given to the Emperor who is seeking 
to wrest the control of the Paris Bourse from the hands of the great ca- 
pitaliets whom the Times represents, or to those long established and 
giant monopolists themeelves. We have recently taken occasion to com- 
ment in no measured terms upon the enormous gambling which is going 
on at the Bourse and throughout France under ‘.¢ Empire, but we do 
not forget that under the republican-monarch” of Louis Philippe, and 
the democratic regime of February, the same rystem of financial opera- 
tions was pursued in France-—-with this difference, that the command of 
the Stock-market was then lodged in the hands of a small knot of famous 
financiers, who concentrated the corruption of the country and held the go- 
vernment in thraidom, while now the actual Sovereign of France is endea- 
vouriog, by enlarging immensely the circle of speculation, to break down 
the monied despotism of the Rue Lafitte, and to rid himself and his autho- 
rity of an influence, which has proved fatal to more than oné of his pre- 
decessors. 


The Great Railway Celebration at Montreal. 

So far as the particulars have yet reached us, the long-looked-for cele- 
bration of Wednesday and Thursday was a brilliant and thorough success. 
Thronging visitors, ample preparations, cordial hospitality, fine weather, 
® magnificent procession, a sumptuous banquet, the glitter of fire- works, 
the glare of torches, excursions of unbounded intergst, and the final and 
gracefal festivities of the ball-room—all these enjoyments, upon a legiti- 
mately enjoyable occasion, seem for the moment to have converted the 
picturesque city of Montreal into one huge temple of delights. But when 
we come to analyze and describe this jubilee, the vastness of the subject 
almoet overpowers us. Think of ten thousand participants in a pro- 
cession extended over a league of streets; or of half that number, seated ata 
mile and @ half of tables, banquetting in honour of the day, and echoing 
Joyal, and neighbourly, and locally appropriate sentiments! It is per- 


fore we presume to submit any details to the reader. For to-day it is 
sufficient to state in general terms that all went well and merrily—that 
the attendance of invited guests from the United States was numerous 
and of bigh respectability—that the display of international courtesy 
was most marked and acceptable—in short, that we Britons hereabouts 
may well feel proud of the taste and liberality now displayed by our Ca. 
nadian relatives, as we are of their pluck in carrying through their great 
line of Railway, in the teeth of unprecedented difficulties. 

May we be permitted to add that our own disappointment was extreme, 
when we found on Monday last that it was absolutely impossible to break 
through the web of occupation and engagements in which we live, and to 
avail ourselves of the invitation kindly sent us. We had hoped to see 
Montreal under more lively and agreeable aspect, than was presented to 
our imagination, when last we had any dealings with the internal affairs 
of that city. What acontrast between Montreal as it appeared toa mem- 
ber of the New York Relief Committee of 1852, after the great and terrible 
fire, and the Montreal that has now been worthily jabilant ! 





The Presidential and Municipal Elections. 
We are still unprovided with the full returns of the late election, still 


ceed the electioneeriag one, and may be totally different from it. The pa- 
pers here are indeed figuring out from dey to day—as though on @ slate, 
80 soon is each day’s reckoning rubbed out—the list of thenew Washing- 
ton Cabinet, and deducing from ita character the policy im store for us, 
This would be all very well, if one could rely upon the information con- 
veyed. As it is, we have little to add to our remarks of last week ; 
unless it be to put on record the growing conviction, that a President 
elected by a plurality of States, but by a minority of the votes recorded, 
cannot afford to trifle with the popular will. Hence, it is argued, this 
representative of what are called Southern principles must lean to the 
North in the choice of his Administration, and in the course that he pur- 
sues. The reverse of this would have been the case, had Colonel Fremont 
been President elect. For the correctness of this view, we do not, of 
course, pledge ourselves. ' 

The State of New York is to be governed during the coming two years 
by Mr. Jobn A. King, a gentleman whose private worth and high char- 
acter are warrant for the honourable and dignified execution of his duties. 
We cannot however take any interest in this branch of the rule under 
which we live. More to us is the re-election of Mr. Fernando Wood, as 
Mayor of this flourishing but most oppressed city. A heavier yoke was 
never imposed upon any commnnity, than that which the municipal gov- 
ernment here imposes. The only difference is that, whilst under ordinary 
tyrants it is common to say that the people “ groan,” in this happy place 
they absolutely laugh. Corraption, swindling, the appointment of prize- 
fighters to office, the escape of notorious criminals, everything base and 
noxious, is treated as though it were a joke. Even the mend-alls of the 
Press are nonplussed! Mayor Wood bas battled with some abuses, bat 
the Augean stable remains to be cleansed. 





Death of the Hon. John M. Clayton. 

At the very moment when good sense and forbearance have provided 
a remedy for the loose wording and incompleteness of the famous Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, one of the framers of it disappears from the scene. Mr. 
Clayton, Senator of the U. S. from Delaware, died early in the week. Con- 
sidering that, whilst Secretary of State, he evinced an earnest desire to 
calm down or neutralise the angry feeling then existing between some of 
his countrymen and some of ours, we desire to forget certain angry pas- 
sages between him and Sir John Crampton, during the latter part of our 
jate Minister’s stay at Washington. 

Departure of the “ Resolute.” 

The Discovery-ship Resolute, designed as a present from the United 
States to Great Britain, under circumstances with which the reader is fami- 
liar, was towed to seaon Thursday. She is, as the reader also knows, ap- 
propriately put into the charge of Commander Hartsein, U.S.N. May her 
voyage to Portsmouth be a safe and epeedy one, for this gratefal act ac- 
cords well with the improved tone that runs through the relations of the 
two countries, as manifested by their respective journalists! What a boon 
it would be, if dry politicians and emart journalists did but know what a 
deep sympathy is excited by thie gift and the manner of its giving! We 
cannot dilate upon the theme, agreeable though it be! We will only 
once more express our great satisfaction that this public testimonial of 
good will bas been arranged. The two nations will hold their respective 
governments to a line of congenial conduct. 





Pressure on New Granada. 

Surely the world never was 80 troubled and convulsed. Another “ dif- 
ficulty” is announced in Central America, and the British West India 
squadron is to leave its unexplained anchorage at Grey Town, and block- 
ade or attack the Eastern coast of New Granada. This suspension of di- 
plomatic relations, and appeal to coercive measures, originates in a long- 
deferred claim against the Republic, known as the Macintosh claim, and 
now of thirty years standing. It bas annoyed successive Foreign Minis- 
ters, and ought to have been long since brought to issue. Mr. Griffith, 
our Chargé at Bogota, has only followed out Lord Ciarendon’s directions 
in pressing it to a point ; and though to discuss its merits would occupy 
more space than we can spare, we may enter a quiet protest against 
the allegation put forth by the W. Y. Herald, that this enforcement is 
part and parcel of some mysterious European plot for “ occupying” Cen- 
tral America. The same lively imagination sees the same frightful con- 
federacy in every weekly revolution in Mexico ; and in fact all over the 
world. 





Melancholy Death. 

We were greatly shocked on Saturday last, at receiving telegraphic 
information from our resident agents, Messrs. Hill & Martin, of Moatreal, 
to the effect that Mr. William Imlach, engaged in canvassing for this 
journal, had been suddenly cut off in his career. The ead particulars 
have since come to hand. Having started on the previous Thursday, 
from Montreal to Toronte, he fell overboard from the steamer Jenny 
Lind, in the Canal at Cote St. Paul, and was drowned. He was not seen 
to fall, but was suddenly missed from his dangerous seat on the rail of 
the promenade deck. The boat was stopped on the instant, and search 
made, which resulted in the recovery of his inanimate body from the wa- 
ter. Such, at least, are the brief and grievous details elicited at a Coro- 
ner’s Inquest, by which a verdict of “ Accidental Death” was retarned. 
A few gentlemen of the city—amongst them Mr. Rennie, of the Trans- 
ertpt—kindly took upon themselves the charge of giving decent burial to 
the remains of the stranger. They were deposited, on Sanday afternoon, 
in the vault of the Mount Royal Cemetery, the funeral service being per- 
formed by the Dean of Montreal, in presence of not a few sympathising 
spectators. 

Mr. Imlach had been in our employ during the last few months, in that 
department of newspaper business for which it is difficult to provide satis- 
factorily. For this, his energy, activity, and agreeable address specially 
qualified him ; and we had hoped that he would have earned a compe 
tence in it for himself, whilst serving the interests of this office. But it 
was ordained otherwise. Mr. Imlach was a Scotchman of great respecta- 
bility, a native of Banffshire, and has left relations in Western Canada. 
He had seen but some thirty summers. 





PAusic. 


M. Thalberg has an exclusive claim this week on the homage of all lovers 
of good music in New York. And this not only in virtue of the exquisite de- 
light which his own performances have given us, but because in a certain sense 
we owe to him the very satisfactory representation of “ L’ Etoile du Nord,” 
which we enjoyed on Wednesday night. For who can suppose that the usually 
indolent Amodio and the usually indifferent Brignoli sang that night to the 
parquette with whose ears and whose feelings they have trifled so long? 

There was a “ chiel” in the proscenium box “ takin notes,” and they knew 
it, and as everybody could see, they sang in awe of those quiet eyes and that 
highly respectable countenance which have so disappointed all the lion-hunters 
and so delighted all the lovers of art. As we observed the particular pains 
which the most careless of our opera-corps gave themselves to appear to ad- 
vantage on Wednesday night, we could not help wishing that the autocratic 
dictators of the Academy would engage M. Thalberg as a permanent chief of 
acoustic police. The position would not be without its charms for him. While 
he sate stpreme controlling the storm of sound, he would enjoy the conscious- 





-in the dark as to the acting programme of Mr. Buchanan, which is to suc- 


ness of being looked upon and admired by the loveliest eyes, he would know 
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a 
that his name was with praise by the sweetest and most musical 
lips in New York. Might he not be induced to accept the function? At all 
events we commend our suggestion to the Directors. Now that they have no- 
thing particolar to occupy their attention, since M. Maretzek has carried the 
conductor's chair by a coup d’ état, they ought to be grateful to us for putting’ 
them in the way of a new policy. 

Meanwhile let us do our best to satisfy M. Thalberg of the impression which 
he has already produced in New York. With that impression he ought to be 
thoroughly well pleased, for no artist has ever achieved a more simple, genu- 
ine, and honourable success among us. He came with the prestige of a great 
name, it is true, but with no sound of brazen trumpets, and if his début was 
made a a fortunate moment when all the city was subsiding with a sigh of 
relief from the fierce excitement of the Presidential contest, and like Mr. Long- 
fellow in his poem, “‘ longed for rest,” it was made as modestly and as care- 
fully as a maiden appearance in the most unpropitious circumstances could 
have been. 

It is long now since we first heard Thalberg himself, and in the interval 
which has elapsed since those pleasant Parisian days wherewith he is forever 
associated in our memory, we have suffered so much from the cwae 
of less miraculous muscles to achieve the feats which are to him as ‘a 
breathing, that we had almost unconsciously begun to transfer our dislike 
incompetent Thalbergists to the so-called school of execution itself, wl 
Thalberg founded. And we went to his first concert on bags night 1 
something like reluctance. We had forgotten, or rather we had not reflectéd 
that between the master’s felicity and the infelicity of the school just such a 
gulf lies as divides Raphael from the pupils of Raphael. For the secret of 
Thalberg’s fascination lies in his power. There are pianists living now who 
may certainly claim to equal him, if not excel him,in the interpal elemer 
of expression, in sensibility, in poetic perception—but who shall be placed be 
side him in respect to that marvellous mastery of the instrument which ig so 
perfect that it ceases to appear marvellous? Thalberg does not seem to over- 
come the deficiencies of the pianoforte, or to make up for them—while he 
plays you forget them. He has acquired so singular a control of the keyboard, 
and educes from its imperfectly balanced forces combinations of harmony 80 
complete and so well-sustained, that you can hardly believe it is to a piano- 
forte that you owe the delight youare experiencing. And you never feel, as im 
listening to so many other excellent performers, that it is a thousand pitied a 
little more could not be made of an instrument from which so much can be 
wen—you accept the piano-forte as entirely adequate to the expression of the 
ideas of the man who is controlling it. In his hands it produces effects which 
can only be compared to the combinations of the harp with the human voice, 
the richest resonances of the one sustaining and enveloping the flexibility and 
compass of the other. 

For ourselves the pleasantest illustration of M. Thalberg’s special gifts, 
which was afforded in his first concert, was given to us in his performance of 
the Serenade from “‘ Don Pasquale,” played in answer to an encore. There 
was not the least suggestion of an orchestral accompaniment, which the piano- 
forte never can suggest, save in the most inadequate degree; but the 
produced and almost refined vocal effects floated in at atmosphere of 
harmony as delicate and delicious in quality as it was appropriate 
in character. A less perfect rendering than he gave us of this piece 
would have been insufferable, for lovely as the air is, it has been al- 
most vulgarized by the thousand and one arrangements of it, each more 
dismal than the other, which we have of late been compelled to hear in 
every quarter of the civilized world, from organ-grinders in the streets, and 
young ladies in hotel-parlours. And it is for this reason that weselect it for 
special mention in the record of an evening’s performances, all of which were 
so many successive triumphs. 

The most positive triumph of all, doubtless, was the opening piece, for when 
M. Thalberg rose from the pianoforte at the end of his Fantasia from ‘‘ Son- 
nambula” he had won the house to himself. 

A charming house too it was to win—filled with an audience than which 
New York could net assemble one more refined, cultivated and 
Between the audience and the artist, as between the artist and his perform. 
ance, ene felt that there was an admirable mutual, and reciprocal fitness. 
The etyle and atmosphere of the whole scene disposed the mind-et once to the 
quiet mood of enjoyment which the pianoferte is best adapted to produce. 
When we speak of the “ atmosphere” we mean the “ moral” atmosphere—of 
course—as for the “ physical’ atmosphere nobody could expect that tobe 
tolerable at Niblo’s. L ‘ 

Yet it is not unreasonable, perhaps, to complain of such an utterly intolera- 
ble atmosphere as we have this week endured. Music is a good and delightful 
thing, which one rejoices te find so highly appreciated in New York, that peo- 
ple who might be comfortable in their own luxurious homes, are willing to sit 
for two hours in a mephitic den of suffocation for the sake of listening to it. 
But is it absolutely necessary that the enthusiasm of our cultivated world 
should be put to so severe a test ? 

Seriously, it is not decent that an artist should be unable to find in this great 
metropolis a hall capable of comfortably containing the moderate audience 
which M. Thalberg with such fine appreciation of the scope of his instrument 
desires to bring together. For moderate that audience is ; and it is one of the 
noticeable features in M. Thalberg’s character as a complete master of his art, 
that he measures so exactly the productive capacities of the pianoforte, and 
will neither waste his music in a vast hall, nor inflict upon his hearers a te- 
dious superfiuity of elaborate tours-de-force. He evidently holds to the grand 
and simple old theory of art, and remembers that the first thing to be done is 
to please those whom you would reach with your ideas. He has not trie@ to 
find out how much he could make the pianoforte do for him, but being eon- 
vinced that he could do a great deal with the pianoforte, he has striven to do 
that great deal and has done it. So his excellencies are in no way flaring 
and amazing, but steal over you gradually, and take you captive unawares. 

More and more completely he will win the public to himself, and we antici- 
pate with pleasure a frequent recurrence to the rich theme of his accomplish- 
ments and his method. We cannot turn from him now without a word of 
sincere praise for the graceful and pleasing vocalism of Mmme. de Wilhorst, 
who is excellently fitted to appear in the company of an artist so gentlemanly, 
so thorough, and so delightful. 

Madame de Wilhorst’s earriage and demeanour are those of a lady who has 
not laid aside the air of the sa/on for that of the stage, and we trust she may 
never be led to make the exchange. Her voice is of asingularly agreeable qua- 
lity, her cultivation accurate, and her style extremely finished. Despite the 
drawback of a somewhat heavy and incorrect accompaniment, she has ren- 
dered several difficult pieces with a grace, taste and feeling, which assure her 
the sympathies of her audience. Weshall recur to her performances more par- 
ticularly hereafter, when we hepe we shall have no occasion to comment on 
the unsatisfactory character of ballads in general, and on the special undesira- 
bleness of ballads rendered in an Italian style. 

We have dallied so long in the proscenium bex, which drew away our atten- 
tion from the stage of the Academy, and have looked so long at the star which 
has risen upon us from the South, that we have left ourselves no space to 
now as we wish to speak, of the Academy itself and the “‘ Etoile du Nord.” - 

But this is the less matter for concern, that we are really to bavea season of 
the Opera, since Mme. La Grange has found for usa resolute, courteous, and 
accomplished manager in the person of her own husband. Really oar 
debt to this delightful prima donna is growing so fast that we shall never be 
able to discharge it ; and we trust she will be too stern a creditor to leave us, 
but will stay with us till the uttermost farthing be paid. Which is as much 
as to say “may the Queen live forever !” RAIMOND. 


A valuable communication from a musical correspondent is unavoidably 


pestponed. 











—$—f——— 


DBrama. 


Popular delusions are not to be rashly classed under one head, condemned 
and put to death, as Nero desired the Roman race might be with one blow. 
There are delusions pleasant and unpleasant, profitable and unprofitable, and 
a discriminating friend of the public will always make distinctions. It is for 
instance one of the grossest delusions possible, which leads people to believe 
that an election is an expression of popular sovereignty ; but then the notion 
that it is so, tends to give the electors dignity in their own eyes, and se makes 
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them on the whole, no doubt, much more respectable men. A very portentous 
delasion too it is, that people enjoy themselves at an evening party ; but if the 
trath on this subject, of which everybody is privately conscious, were publicly 
recognised, there would be an end put to what little appearance of sociability 
still survives in this competitive age, and the world would subside into a silent 
gurliness of which one shudders even to think. Delusions like these, I trust, 
we may all respect, and treat with the tenderness due to age and respectabi- 
lity. But eertain other delusions there are, which demand extermination de- 
cisive and immediate. And of these altogether extingnishable and to-be-extin- 
guished delusions, none is greater, or more pernicious, than the notion which 
popularly obtains on our side of the water that the London theatres are far 
superior to our own. For the prevalence of this notion begets a habit among 
our audiences, as well as among our critics, of regarding the New York thea- 
tres from a provincial point of view. This habit of mind leads people to be 
contented with mediocrities upon the stage, and with imperfections in the ma- 
nagement of our theatres, which would not be tolerated for a month, were it 
as generally known as it ought to be, that neither in the intrinsic cleverness of 
their dramatic corps, nor in their available but undeveloped resources of all 
kinds, are the Theatres of New York one whit behind those of the Great Metro- 
polis. If our people would simply be conscious of their own metropolitan posi- 
tion, and assert it, by insisting that the best possible thing shall be done with 
our dramatic machinery which can be done therewith—if they would establish 
an efficient system of practical criticism at the ticket-office—we should find, 
and that very suddenly, that our managers would rise with hardly an apparent 
effort to the level of the new position in which they found themselves forced, 
and dramatic representations in New York would no longer remind one, a8 
they now continually do, of dinners at a eountry hotel, where the judicious 
gastronomist has to mourn over the terrible waste of heaven-sent materials 
consigned to cooks of quite another origin, by the indifference of the guests. 

If one were compelled to winter in Prince Edwards’ Island, or the territo- 
ries of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he would not expect to enjoy many very 
brilliant evenings at the theatre. If the townspeople got up a play in the Town 
Hall, he would be only too glad to go and look on, and listen and laugh, and 
would depart thanking his stars that he had amused himself after a fashion, 
and content because he had had the best thing that could be got. The only 
ground of unappeasable wrath with a man of sense, is imperfection in the use 
of what means one has. If the best that can be done has been done, there is 
fo fault to be found. Bat here in the New York Theatres, the best that can 
be done with the materials we have has never yet been done. And I am quite 
sure that one main reason of the imperfect achievement, and what scientific 
men wou'd call the “ arrested development” of our actors and actresses, is to 
be sought in the popular notion that those actors and actresses hate done the 
best they could do, and that for a provincial city we are very weli off. There 
is a vague ideal of the dramatic world of London, hovering in the minds of both 
actors and audience, which does no good to anybody. Now and then, to be 
sure, a London “ star” catalogued as of the first magnitude, “ swims into our 
ken,” and being gazed upon at first with extremely rever ential eyes, presently 
Giscovers itself to the most modest and self-depreciatory observer of us all to be 
bat a twinkler of quite small degree. For a moment our faith in the marvels 
beyond sea is shaken—but soon it is re-established, not by better evidence in 
its favour, but by the disappearance of the evidence contradictory, and so we 
go on again, “ putting up” with the slouching and slurring of our own peo- 
ple, instead of demanding that they shall burnish themselves up and shiae out 
at their best and brightest. 

It has been my good fortune this summer (if it can be considered a good for- 
tune which, for a while, suspended my agreeable relations with the accom- 
plished readers of the Albion) to see not a little of all the London theatres. I 
have gazed on the panoramic, cosmoramic, dioramic, dioptric, and phosphoric 
splendours of the Princess’s—I have done my best to find Buckstone irresisti. 
ble at the Haymarket, and to enjoy the capital jokes of Medea and infanticide 
at the Olympic. I found Miss Blanche Fane very pretty and quite clever, 
Miss Woolgar interesting, Mr. Keeley droll but not always decent, the stock 
companies in general very much like our own stock-companies, with the ex- 
ception that they are more uniformly well-trained and less naturally intelli- 
gent. In all the multitude of performances I found but one man of excep- 
tional genius, Robson, the small, the saturnine, the weit and almost terrible 
Robson, whose impersonation of ‘‘ Medea,” in the burlesque of that name, is 
" one of the most ghastly pieces of fun that | have ever seen. Robson, I am sure, 
- must be capable of doing something vastly better than turning himself into an 

incarnate Ingoldsby Legend ; and I regretted extremely that I had no oppor. 
tunity of ‘seeing him display the extraordinary powers of which he gives evi- 
dence, in some more satisfactory and artistic ré/e. 

Bat, Robson apart, there is not at this moment to be found in London a sin- 
gie actor or actress, whose excellence could not be more than rivalled in six 
months by the best actors of our own stage, if they would but believe them- 
selves capable of improvement, and set about improving with a good will. 

So strong are the convictions on this subject with which I have returned 
from my trip to London, that I mean to devote myself particularly to finding all 
the fault I possibly can, with those of our performers in whom I fancy myself 
able to discern the signs of a capacity, worth the developing; and I make this 
general statement now, in order that when I come to be captious hereafter, our 
friends on the boards may understand that I am not cynical but critical, and 
that the measure of my admiration may be deduced from the frankness of my 
faultfinding. Why should we not have three or four really good companies in 
New York? Let us only understand that all the materials are here ; let us only 
shake off the absurd habit of referring all things to an imaginary and antiquated 
London standard, and insist upon aspiration as well as fidelity from our actors, 
an intelligent liberality from our managers, and the thing will be done and 
easily done. 

So far as the edifices themselves are concerned, we really have no cause to 
blush for our theatres. The purple pomps in which Mr. Charles Kean delights 
are displayed inan inconvenient, ill-lighted, dingy, and tastelessly-decorated 
establishment, which is not much more cheerful and not at all more elegant 
than the old Broadway. The Lyceum isa pretty little building enough, but 
has a badly proportioned and inconvenient auditorium, and is vilely situated. 
The Haymarket is not comparable to Mr, Burton’s new Theatre in any particu- 

lar—of comfort, of size, or of beauty—and there is nothing in London which 
answers to the particular genre which individualizes Wallack’s. When Miss 
Laura Keene shall open her new establishment (and the sooner she may be 
able to do go, the better pleased her many friends and admirers will be) I 
doubt not that we shall have still another sa//e and stage, which we may show 
to our cousins when they come to visit us, with no dubious or unsatisfactory 
feelinge. 

In the matter of properties, the occasional efforts of Mr. Wallack and Mr. 
Burton, as well as the consistent excellencies of the Academy of Music, ought 
to have satisfied us that if our plays are habitually put upon the stage in a 
slovenly and inadequate manner, the fault resides not in the limitation of our 
resources, but in the acquiescent and provincial temper of our people. With- 
out tarning the stage, as Mr. Charles Kean endeavours to do, into an Olympus 
of upholstery, it will be abundantly easy for our managers to double their own 
receipts, and indefinitely to multiply the satisfaction of the public, by produ- 
cing whatever is worth producing in the best possible manner—with an accu- 
rate regard to the proprieties of time and place. Shall we not all make up our 
minds that all these good and desirable things might be done, can be done, and 
must be done? HAMILTON. 





Ovituary. 


Vice-AvmikaL Percy.—Vice-Admiral the Hon. Josceline Percy, C.B., 
died on the 19th ult. at his seat at Rickmansworth, Herts. His illness 
was of short duration, and he has only survived a few months bis brothers, 
the Biehop of Carlisle and Rear-Adml. the Hon. W. H. Percy. Vice-Ad- 
miral Josceline was the fourth son of non, first Earl of Beverley. He 
was born on the 29th January, 1784, and entered the Navy in February, 
1797, as a volunteer on the Sanspareil, and afterwards removed as 
midshipman to the dmphion. He joined, off Toulon, the Victory, flag- 
ship of Lord Nelson ; and in October, the same year, was nominated act- 
ing lieutenant to the Medusa ; and subsequently, in the Diadem, assisted 
Sir Home Popham at the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope. On hav- 
ing his poet rank confirmed by the Admiralty, Josceline Percy commanded 
the Comus, La Nymphe, and the Hotspur, in succession : the latter ship 
he bad for five yeare. While in command of the Hotspur he did many a 


deed of naval daring and . He held the chief command at the Cape 
of Good Hope to the ef 1846; and was some years Captain 
Saperintendent of Sheerness Dockyard, uniil succeeded by Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. William Gcrdon, brother of the Barl of Aberdeen. 


Reak-ApurmaL Horuam.—Died, on the 19th ult., at Bath, aged 57, 
Rear-Adml. the Hon. George Frederick Hotham. He had been much 
engaged in railway affairs of late years. He entered the navy on the 
16th of September, 1810, as a volunteer of the first-class on board the 
Northumberland, 74, commanded by his uncle, the Hon. Henry Hotham, 
and served at the destruction of the French 40-gun frigates /’Arienne 
and ?’ Andromague, and the 16-gun brig Mamedouck, off |’Orient, in 1812 ; 
midshipman of the Ramillies, 74, during the operations on the coast ot 
America (including Moose Island, Baltimore, New Orleans), and of the 
Minden, 74, at Algiers. _ 


GeneraL Goroy.—The French — announce the death of General 
Guyon, whose heroic exploits in the Hungarian war, and subsequent ca- 
reer in Anatolia under the name of Karchid Pasha, have become t of 
history. Intelligence of the General’s death reached Constantinople just 
before the last Marseilles packet sailed. It was caused by cholera. 


Mrs. Lzz.—Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. Bowditch, died on the 23rd ult., at 
Erith, after a protracted illness. This lady was not only distinguished for 
her literary talent ; she possessed, for a woman, sin courage and 
love of adventure, and had been educated by her first husband (Mr. Bow- 
ditch) to share in his scientific laboure. She accompanied him to Africa 
when he was sent on a mission to the King of Ashantee; and, whilst Mr. 
Bowditch went up the country, she remained at Cape Coast Castle, of 
which her uncle was the Governor, and there collected the materials for 
a eeries of charming tales, called “ Stories of Strange Lands,’ illustrat-. 
ing African life and customs. “ The African Wanderers’’ is, however, her 
best book. The descriptions it contains of life and scenery, of the dense 
African forests especially, are vivid and graphic, given with great preci- 
sion and simplicity. After her and her husband’s return from Africa she 
lived some time in Paris, where she enjoyed the friendship of Cuvier, 
Denon, and many other distinguished men. She wrote an excellent Me- 
moir of Cuvier. She was the author of several well-esteemed works on 
natural history. She possessed a great fund of scientific information, and 
was laborious er in all her facts, Mrs. Lee was in receipt of a 
pension from Goverament of £50 a-year. 


At his residence, Rasholme Hall, near Manchester, Robert Ashton, Rsq.-At 
Stratford, Gipp’s Land, Australia, Lieat. Hugh Pearson, R.N.—At Great Il- 
ford, Essex, John O. Webb, Esq., late of the yal Navy.—At Jamaica, of yel- 
low fever, Lieut. E. Staines Harrison, Ist West India Regt.—At Port Loe, - 
gony, Lieut. J. Francis Baker, R.N.—At the Vicarage, Heybridge, the Rev. 
R. P. Crane, 46 years vicar of Tolleshunt Major, 23 years vicar of Heybridge, 
Essex, and formerly British Chaplain at Rio de Janeiro.—At Morninglide, 
Edinburgh, Dr. Samuel Brown, well known for his scientific and literary ac- 
quirements. Dr. Brown contributed some able and brilliant articles to the 
earlier numbers of the North British Review, one of which, on the life of Sir 
Aumpbry ae: will be remembered for its sparkling vivacity and talent.—At 
St. Johns, N. F., deeply regretted, the Rev. Jacob George Mountain, M.A., 
Archdeacon. Mr. Mountain was the grandson of a former and nephew of the 

resent Lord Bishop of Quebec ; and his father (still living) is a beneticed and 
bly respectable Clergyman in England. His death has caused a general 
expression of sorrow.—At Hamilton, C.W., Colin C. Ferrie, Esq., President of 
the Gore Bank. He was the first Mayor of Hamilton, and had a seat in the 
Upper Canada Parliament before the Union.—In this city, Brigadier-General 
Bankhead, of the U. 8. Army.—At St. Louis, Etienne Cabet, the Icarian Vi- 
@ onary At Brighton, aged 63, Mr. Clarkson, the celebrated Old Bailey ad- 
vocate. 


Appointwent(s. 


The Hon. Gerald Chetwynd Talbot to be Private Secretary to the Governor 
General of India.—The deanery of Carlisle, vacant by the appointment of Dr. 
Tait to the Bishopric of London, has been conferred upon the Rev. Francis 
Close, incumbent of Cheltenham.—Aston Davoren, Esq., Chief Justice of St. 
Christopher, to be Chief Justice of Nevis.—J. Le Gall, A. MacLeod, W. G. 
Alves, C. D. Stewart, J. J. Haghes, G. M. Browne, J. Graham, J. M. Grant, W. 
Ross and J. Audain, Esqrs., to be members of the Executive Council for the 
Island of St. Vincent.—Sir Alexander Bannerman to be Governor of Newfound- 
land.—'The Earl of Burlington has resigned the Chancellorship of the Univer- 
sity of London.—Mr. E. H. Bunbury to be Secretary to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Commission.—Two Under-Secretaryships in the War Department are to 








be reduced, Colonel Manday and Mr. Monsell vacating their appointments.— 
Lord Palmerston has or nted Charles Barrington, é.. to be his second pri- 
vate Secretary, vice W. Lowe, Esq., promoted in due course to be senior Clerk 


tn the Treasury. a 
Tuty. 


A Lxsson FoR OFFICERS WHO ARE NOT GENTLEMEN.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, in which, after giving 
his version of the recent exibition of practical joking at Brighton, where 
he played so prominent a part, his Lordship complains of the state of 
suspense in which he has been kept while the military authorities are 
making up their minds as to the proper step to be taken with reference 
to his conduct. We publish Lord Ernest Vane Tempest’s letter with 
great satisfaction, especially as it denies some of the more serious 
charges made against him, but we also publish a memorandum from the 
War-office, which appears io last night’s Gazette, with still greater plea- 
sure. It is to the following effect :— 

“‘ Cornets Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and William J. Birt, of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, are dismissed from her Majesty’s army, in consequence of conduct 
unbecoming officers and —- and subversive of order and military 
discipline, as reported to her Majesty by his Royal Highness the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief. 

This is a decision which must give satisfaction to all parties. Lord 
Ernest Vane Tempest complains of the suspense in which he has been 
kept. This memorandum relieves him from that anxious feeling, and 
enables him to devote his energies to other fields of action. The public 
complained that any time should be wasted in the lengthened prelimina- 
ries and formalities of a court-martial or court of inquiry when the case 
seemed 80 clear. 

In this memorandam the public see that the Horse Guards can do 
speedy as well as tardy justice, and that the new General Commanding- 
in-Chief can lop off an offending member of the aristocracy, whose re- 
peated acts have shown that he is unfit to associate with the gentlemen 
who have the honour of serving Her Majesty in the honourable profession 
ofarms. Cornet Ames and bis friends must be satisfied, for we suppose 
that young gentleman will continue to remain in the 4th Light Dragoons, 
and that he will net be made the victim of any fresh impertinencies on 
the part of his associates. Again we say, when all are satisfied, who can 
complain? We need only, therefore, congratulate Lord Ernest Vane 
Tempest on being rid of his suepense, the 41 Light Dragoons of being 
rid of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge on having had the good sense to apply a speedy remedy toa 
crying evil.— London Times, Oct. 18. 


The promptness of the Commander-in- Chief's deeision is said to be ow- 
ing to the circumstance that the two cornets broke their parole on Sun- 
day night, drove out in a pbaeton, in which they quarrelled and 
eee their grooms taking part in a general mé/ée that ensued. General 
Sir H. Barnard being in command of the district, was sent down to make 
enquiries, and on Friday morning presided at a general assemblage of his 
officers of the regiment, the offenders, of course, included. It is stated 
that the evidence adduced was such that the General dispensed with the 
formality of receiving the written depositions on the part of the accused, 
The General returned to town, and laid the information which he had 
procured before the authorities. Lord Tempest and Mr. Birt were at once 
cashiered. On Saturday morning, at eleven o’clock, there was a general 
muster of the officers of the regiment at the mess-room, Preston Barracks, 
at which General Barnard was present, and officially communicated the 
decision at which the authorities had arrived. At the time he adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke to Lieut. Winstanley for the share he had taken in 
the transaction, and thus, so far as the Lieutenant is concerned, seeing 
that he did not break his parole, and took only a subordinate part in the 
affair, the matter ended. Lieut-Col. Low then read the memorandum 
from the Gazette containing the dismissal of Lord Tempest and Mr. Birt, 
and he announced to them that they would be required to leave the bar- 
racks within the space of two hours.—Atlas, Oct. 25. 





THE ACTUAL ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY.—The Duke of Cambridge 
has just caused a circular memorandum to be transmitted to all the infan- 
try regiments at home and abroad, and to their respective depois, which 
is for the fature to reguiate their formation. The pith of these documents 
is contained in a very few words. Henceforward every infantry regiment 
is to be maintained at the strength of 1,200 men, divided into 12 com- 
panies. The service companies are to be 8 in number, each company 100 
strong. The depét companies are to be four, each company to be raised 
to the strength of the oy on active service. This unit, then, the 
company of 100 men, is to be taken as the basis on which our military sys- 


tem, as far as the infantry is concerned, is to rest. The memorandum re-' 








the on of the companies between active and depot service. 

t is at the depot that the young reeruit, and the young officer too, are to 
be indoctrinated in thei: military duties, The recruit is to be well drilled, 
and, as we rejoice to see, is to be well instructed in the use of bis rifle be- 
fore he is draughted off to bead quarters. In order that he may gain some 
experience of military oy «rations on a more extensive scale, the depot 
companies are to be fi. sed into battalions under competent officers, 
which are to be thoroughly exercised in field manceuvres, as far as the 
numbers will permit. The memorandum contains in all 39 provisions, 
chiefly for the regulation of the economy of depote. These are not of 
much interest to any but the professional reader.— Times. 


The following extract from the Horse Guards’ Memorandum is dated 
Oct. 13. 

“1, The system which has hitherto prevailed for the formation of regi- 
ments of infantry into service and dépét companies will cease, and the 


following be substituted, regiments at home being also formed into two 
portions, like those abroad. 


“2. Each regiment of infantry, except regiments serving in the East 
Indies and local corps, is to be divided as follows :— 
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“ 3, The former will, when the regiment is at home, and remains over 
its strengtb, as now in many instances, bear 50 supernumerary rank and 
file until they are absorbed in the regular establishment, and until which 
recruiting will cease. In cases where a regiment the service companies 
of which are abroad has supernumeraries, they are to be borne by the 
dépd6t until absorbed. 

“4, The following regiments will, however, be excepted at present, and, 
until relieved from foreign service, will remain as they are now divided— 
mae the 12th, 26th, 36th, 37th, 45th, 58th, 59th, 65th, 67th, 69th, and 91st 

oot. — 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENE AT THE COLCHESTER Caur.—On Wednesday the 
parade pound of the camp in the vicinity of Colchester presented the 
remarkable scene of a public dismissal from her Majesty’s service of Lieut. 
Saunders, an English officer of one of the cavalry regiments of the British 
German Legion encamped here, for insubordination. From ioquiries, we 
learn that Lieut. Saunders had tendered his resignation, which Gen. Stat- 
terheim declined to accept, when the lieutenant not only refused to do 
the duty he was ordered, but made use of some most offensive and un- 
officer like expression towards the general, who had placed him under 
arrest to await his trial by court-martial. Lieut. Saunders refused to be 
arrested, and mounting his horse, endeavoured to ride out of the camp, 
when the sentries on duty at the gateways went down on their knees wi 
fixed bayonets, and repulsed the horse, and the rider, who was para- 
ded, was surrounded, and takenintocamp. The affair wascommuzicated 
to the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cambridge, who considered that 
as the legion was so soon to be disbanded, it would not be advisable to 
submit the matter for trial by general court-martial. His Royal High- 
ness, however, desired Major-Gen. Gascoigne, commanding the camp, to 
assemble the whole of the officers and some men of each regiment, and ia 
the most public manner to reprehend Lieut. Saunders for his matinous. 
and disgraceful and unofficerlike conduct, and dismiss him from her Ma- 
jesty’s service.—Chelmsford Chronicle. 


Of the British German Legion, the volunteers for the Cape consist of 
about 2,050 men, The remainder of the legion now musters between 
3,000 and 4,000 men, all of whom will be discharged and sent home. It 
is calculated that they will be disbanded by the end of November.—The 
two new Military Knights of Windsor have been appointed : Quarter- 
master S. Goddard, in succession to the late Sir J. M. Doyle, and Major 
Hopkins, K.H., to the vacancy caused by the death of Lieut. Fleming.— 

ers commanding regiments and dépots are instructed to submit the 
names of officers and soldiera whom they may consider entitled to the 
“ Victoria Cross,’ in reward of distinguished service performed before 
the enemy in the field in the Crimea.—Sir Charles Yorke, military sec- 
retary to the Commander-in-Chief, will shortly vacate bis important post. 
With this officer, the last representative of the old Horse-Guards régime 
will disappear. It is understood that Col. Forster, the Deputy-Adjutant- 
General, wili be his successor. 


Wark Department, Ocr. 24.—5th Gds; Lt Lennard, 28th Ft, to be Lt, 

aying diff, v Richards, who exc. 4th Lt Drags; Capt Browne, h-p, 4th Lt 
Bones, to be Capt, v Ellis, dec. 6th ; Assist-Surg Barnett, from Staff, 
to be Assist-Surg, v Grylls, res. 8th Lt Drags; Capt Macnaughten, h-p, 8th 
Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Lord Killeen, prom. 17th Lt Drags; Brvt-Col Brown, 
h-p 6th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Lawrenson, who exc; Maj Benson te be Lt-Cel, ¥ 

Brvt-Col Brown, who ret; Capt Learmouth to be Maj b-p. Royal Artillery; 
Lt-Cel Crofton, from Supernum List, to be Lt-Col, v Ellis, ret upon h-p; Staff- 
Serg Penson to be Qtmr. Vet-Surg Mason eapereetet having been absent 
without leave. Royal Engineers; Brvt-Col Gordon, CB, to be Dep Adj Gen, ¥ 
Matson, who has res that appt. 2nd Ft; Lt Gibbs to be Capt b-p, v Holds- 
worth, who ret; Ens Mulock to be Lt b-p; A Wellesley Gosset, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p. 5th Ft; Lt Pender to be Capt w-p, v Nicholas, who retires upon full pay; 
Ensign Massy to be Lieutenant without pur. 9th Ft; Lt Bastard perm to 
retire by sale. 13th Ft; Ens O'Kelly perm to res. 20th Ft; Lt Maskelyne to 
be Capt b-p, v Butler prom. 26th Fa; J Bridge, Esq, to be Paym, v Craigie, 
app toa District. 38th Ft; Lt oa oe m toret by sale. 39th Ft; Lt Prich- 
perm to ret by sale. 49th Ft; Lt Cahill to be Adjt, vy Gibson, who resigns 
Adj’y only. 52nd Ft; Brvt-Col Dennis, from 9th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Mills, who 
exc. 53d Ft, Lt Macneill to be Adjt, v Follows,dec; Paym Thompson. 4th 
Lt Infantry, Brit Ger Leg, to be Paym, v Peel, dec. 59th Ft; Assist-Surg 
Meares, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v O’Leary, prom on Staff. 70th Ft; Lt 
M‘Kenzie to be Capt w-p, v Bellers, dec; Ens Good to be Lt w-p. 83rd Ft; 
Serj-Maj M‘Clymont to be Ens w-p, and to be Adjt, vy Mainwaring, dec. 88th 
Ft; Lt Cunningham, from 18th Ft, to be Paym, v Belfield, placedonh-p. 95th 
Ft; Bryt Lt-Col Harvey, from a Depot Batt, to be Maj,v Wing, who exc. 2nd 
West India Regt; J Franklin, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Edwardes, pro. St He- 
lena Regt Brvt Lt-Col Beckham, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Stack, to 65th 
Ft; Lt Hole to be Capt b-p, v Beckham, who ret; Ens Rainier to be Lt b-p. 

UnatracurepD.—To be Captains; Lt Smythe, from h-p 2nd Ft; Lt Hall, 50th 
Ft, and Lt McCarthy, 77th (Staff Officers of Pensioners). 

Srarr.—Lt Griffiths, from h-p 96th Ft, to be Paym of British Depots, Chat- 
ham, v Dalgety, Dec; Lt Craigie, from 26th Ft, to be Paym of a Recruiting 
District, v Middleton, placed on h-p. 

Hosrirat Starr.—Staff Aasist-Surg Swinhoe permitted te resign. 

Brever.—Capt Nicholas, ret f-p 5th Ft, te be Maj, rank hon. 


Navp.. 


In Scotland, the southern papers (says the Banffshire Journal) announce 
that it has been decided not to attempt the consolidation of the Naval 
Coast Volunteers with the Coastguard. The true statement should have 
been that it was never intended to consolidate the two forces, for they 
are necessarily distinct. The Coastguard is in the constant discharge of 
duty, and in the receipt of regular pay. The Naval Coast Volunteers 
only get a bounty, and are paid when they are called out for drill, a 
duty to which they have never yet been asked. To amalgamate these 
two forces would be as impossible as to uaite the regular army with the 
militia.—The new iron floating battery Z'’error, 14 guos, has left Sheerness 
harbor under steam, Capt. Halsted, of the Edinburgh, in command. : 
is sent out for the purpose of Captain Halsted trying a series of ee : 
ments as to the efficiency of her steering, and more particularly her 
power of ventilation in time of action after firing o proadside.—The 
Ceasar, 90, Exmouth, 90, and Colossus, 80, have sailed from Channel 
ports for the Mediterranean. 





Arrorntments.—Lients: WM Sanctuary to the /Vutertoo; F C W Liardet 
to Urgent.—Surgeons: D Lyall to Royal Wilham; J J Crawford to Raleigh 
M Hamilton to Driver —Paymaster: G H Mowbray to the Queen's yacht, Vic 
; Senaaieaed A al, the Hon J P in additi 

Promotrons.—By the death ef Vice-Admiral, the Hon / rercy, lition 
to several shanane wom White to Red and Blue to White, Rear-Adm Sir J 
Gordon Sinclair, Bart, becomes a Vice-Admiral, and Capt the Right Hon 
Lord © Russell, CB, a Rear-Admiral. By the promotion of this latter officer, 
the post of the Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen is disposable.—7The follewing 
promotions have been made by the Board of Admiralty for the Transport Ser- 
vice during the late war : Commr A J Lacon to be Captain; Lieuts M H Rod- 
ney and A D W Fletcher to be Commanders. To be Captains on the Reserved 
List: Commrs J Tudor and C Starmer. To be Commrs on the Reserved List; 
Lieuts C Wise, T A Lewis, C K Scott, and J G Raymond.—In the Royal Ma- 
rine Light Infantry: First Lieut Croker to be Capt, v Forrest, who ret on h-p: 
First Lt H G Elliot, of Plymouth Division, is app Adjt of Chatham Division, 
v Croker; Sec Lt C E Macdonald, of the Woolwich Div, is prom to be First Lt, 
and app to Plymouth Djv. 
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New Books. 

Ant anp Scenery 1 Eurors. By H. Binney Wallace. Phiiadelphia. 
Parry & McMillan.—A collection of Essays, Eketcbes, Extracts from 
Journals, and—as the title-page comprehensively has it—Other Papers. 
The greater portion of the contents of the volume were not prepared for 
the press, perbaps were uot intended for it by the author, a member of the 
Bar of Philadelphia, who died at Paris about four years ago, at the early 
age of 35. His manuscripte, mainly the result of an extensive Earopean 
tour, were found in his port-folio: and bis friends have done well in pub- 
lishing them. He seems to have been no common observer of the artiatio 
trearures that lay in bis way ; but a student also of the theory aud the 
history of Art, in its riee and progress, and—according to bim—its palpa- 
ble decay. The manner in which be traces this course of Art, if we may 
use the expression, is full of valuable and suggestive thoughts. You may 
not—we do not—agree with all he cays; but there is fandamental trath 
in the cogent way in which he puts it, that Artin its infancy was symbo- 
lical ; in its golden prime, epiritual ; in its rapid declension, materia! and 
imitative. In passages, eometimes of extreme beauty, he applies and rea- 
sons out this position respectively in reference to Greek sculpture, Italian 
painting, and Greek and Gothic architectare. Considering these earlier 
pages—for they meet us in the ontset—as of far more worth than detach- 
ed criticiems on this or that object that Mr. Wallace passes in review, we 
cite a few quotatione. As however they are too good to be cartailed, and 
too lengthy to be here inserted, they wil! be found elsewhere amongst our 
literary extracts. Regarding them we have nothing to eay, for the sub- 
ject is too comprehensive to be grasped in a paragrapb. Bat it will not 
have eecaped the attentive reader that Mr. Wallace—whilst ehowing that 
the religious sentiment of the age was the great moving cause of the per- 
fection of Italian painting in its palmy days—insists or infers that a si- 
multaneous religious fervour acted upon the great masters personally. Do 
the Lives of the Painters warrant tbe assertion? We doubt it. 

Not John Rurkin bimeelf is more severe upon modern Art than Mr. 
Wallace. How coolly and coutemptuously he sets us all down, and rates 
us as falling from bad to worse. 


There ig, at this time, througRout both aoree and America, a great 
deal of mental interest in Art. Not only does the topic employ the speca- 
lations and criticisms of the lettered classes, but the popular attention, 
largely, ie directed to it. We have Art-Unions; with their halls of pic- 
tures ; their distribution of engravings; their annual meetings, speeches 
and reports ; by which the community is made to hear much about the 
matter. Treatires have appeared upon the means of developing Art. 
The value of “ High Art,” the importance of “ msthetic views,” and the 
nature of * artistic principlee,” form not only the themes of articles and 
essay#, but the staple of modern conversation. In England, parliament 
has appointed committees to investigate and make report upon the eub- 
ject ; and public nationa! encouragement in various ways has been accu- 
mulated upon it. But with all this external excitement about Art, bas 
Art, iteelf,—the capacity of Art in the class professing it,—improved at 
all? Without making eny remark about America, I think that it is ne- 
oesrary only to bave wa!ked through the rooms of the Annual Exhibition 
at London, at any late dieplay, to be convinced that, amid all these 
stimulating ¢fforts, the originality aud force of Art have, in the last 
twenty years, sensibly declined. : 


That paseage occurs on the second page. Further on, we read : 


If we were compelled to assign an explanation of the almost instanta- 
neous decline which thie great Art (Painting) underwent in the middle 
of the sixteenth century,—ihe lors of inepiration that befell it like the 
accident of » moment,—we should connect the declension with that: 
change in the purpose of artists, by which the imitation of the real came 
to be considered the substantive object of Art, aud not the manifestation 
of moral truths through the means of the natural. When in the eedulous 
study and elaboration of living forms, undertaken, at first, to wake them 
serve a higher function, the painter became fascinated and eatisfied with 
the mere realization of tbe outward and visible, then Art fell like light- 
ning from heaven of its divinenees. In Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and 
Rafael, every limb, every feature, every action,—ail that enters into the 
outlines, the composition, and the light and shade,— ia significant of some- 
thing mental. After them, the material and visible predominates over 
the ioward and suggestive. Parts, or the whole, are painted, for the effect 
on the renres, not ihe influence of the soul. And now, critics teach and 
artists practice, upon the maxim that Art consists in the most lifelike 
transfer of objects from reality to canvas. To paint a figure, or other 
object, in such a manner that it shail look in every respect like the thing 
bong and almost be mistaken for it, is the disgraceful boast of modern 


And aga'‘n we bave bis opinion pushed to an extreme, in the words that 
we have italicised. 


It follows, therefore, incontestably, that those modern echouls of Art 
which rest in mere tranecripts of actual and visible objects, seeking no 
ulterior suggestive effect, but aiming only at illusive imitation, is (are?) 
wholly from the native and appointed purpose of Art. These who paint in 
that way, are not occupied about Art, atall. The modern, critical 
principle, which recommends and applands the most real and lifelike imi- 
tation of figures, is falve and erring. Such toys, as are thus produced, do 
not even form the /anguoge of Art; for natural forms muet be recast in 
the imagination, and exalted by the reflection of the mind, before they 
enter into the symbolic dialect of inspiration. In proportion as an artist 
makes his fignres actual and real in appearance, he diminishes their as- 
thetic significance ; and when he accomplishes an effect of deception or 
illusion, be bas eet the seal of dumb imbecility upon his work. The mo- 
dern condition of Art is directly opposite to that primitive state of things 
which existed in the days of Cimabue and DucciodiSiena. Art bad then 
too many ideas for its power ef expression ; now, it has no ideas whatever 
to exprere. In that former Art, the fervor of indwelling ideas gradually 
raised and perfected the forms through which those ideas sought utter- 
ance ; in this, the cold reality of form extinguishes all suggestions of 
idear. The one was quick with the glories of Leonardo, Michael Angelo 
aud Rafuel ; the other is emitten with incurable barrenness, 

If the moderns are anathematized for their decadence in painting, they 
fare no better in architecture. With what ferocity Mr. Wallace “ pitches 
into” the new Palace at Westminster! 


Or, Jet any man make the circuit of French or Eoglish cathedrals, and 
then place himself on Westmineter Bridge, in front of one of the moat 
boasted structures of modern times. I speak not of the vicious taste 
which bas misapplied to a great political edifice, that extremely ornate 
style of Perpendicular which is adapted only to chapels, chantries, or at 
most toachoir. Viewed as a composition, or creation of form, the new 
Parliament House, grandiose in dimensions and gorgeous in decorations, 
shows not one ray of invention, not one touch of original conception, not 
one suggestion of sentiment or one breathing of life. It resembles a cast- 
iron etove on a great ecale, or a cast-iron railing in which a common- 
place form is repeated insipidly without modification. Chartres or Ely 
isatree, growisg freely and boldly, encountering obstacles, and eur- 
mounting or working them in with an energy that makes deviation a new 
and higher illustration of principle, exhibiting a thousand beauties of 
light and shade by its interlacing branches and its flowering foliage, giit- 
tering with dewy freshness, and full of the song of birds. The Senate 
Houre is the same tree, dead, and reconstructed by the rules of carpen- 
try into a large ornamented box. It is not unfitly called a monument of 
Gothic Art ; for it announces the death and eepuiture of that whose me- 
rits it was raised to display. 


An able writer is aleo wanted, to vindicate modern Landscape-painting 
from the aspersions cast upon it. 


At present, we live in a time when landecape is almost the only growth 


that Art bas strength enough to put forth, and landscape, only in that 
last aud lowest stage in which all mental significance is lost, and no- 


eo an illusive imitation of objects, for themselves, is valued ; as in 


How will John Ruskin relish this?’ He might break a lance on behalf 
of his magnus Apollo, especially with a writer who finds expression and 
symbolical character, in Claude, Salvator, and Poussin. But Mr. Wal- 
lace somewhat neutralises his force on this point, and supplies an argu- 
ment against himeelf, by his “ paper” upon “ The Eojoy ment of Nature.” 
Nothing also pleases us more in this attractive and moat interesting book, 
than the “ Notes of a Tour in Switzerland.” They too would lead to 





| conclusions utterly different from those put forth, when Nature is treated 
as a subject for Art. In them too, the author again disproves bimeelf. 


turesque point of view is a remote one”—is not only absurd and untrue, 
it is thrust aside on almost every one of the next following forty pages, 
which are admirably penned and redolent of sympathy. 

The desultory articles, ealled in one place “ Other Papers,” but sen- 
tentionsly headed “ Contributions to the Ephemeral Press,” might with 
more propriety be termed Ephemeral Contributions to the Preas. They 
display infinitely less knowledge, and not a little narrow-mindedness on 
things national. Still, there may be individuals here and there, glad to 
find a vindicator of Plagiarism, and a worshipper of Powere’s Greek Stave: 
When we think with sorrow of the early death of this accomplisbed gen- 
tleman, it will be in connection with his treatices on Art in the Old 
World. 


History or Texas. By H. Yoakum. New York, Redfleld.—-This 
work, in two handsome cctavos, gives a full and interesting account of 
the varying fortunes of Texas, from the period ef the firas European 
emigration, under the Sieur de la Salle, in 1685, down to its absorption 
in the United States, in 1846. So far as we have looked through it, it 
seems written with ability and fairness, and not designed to advocate 
any epecial view of those political complications, in which the young Re- 
public of the Lone Star was mixed up during her brief independent ex- 
istence. 


New Works Forrucomina 1n Lonpoy.—The autamnal slackness of the 

ublishing world still continues. Beyond Captain Osborn’s narrative of 
K‘Ciure’s Discovery of the North-west Passage, Dr. Robinson’s supple- 
mentary volume of bis Researches in Palestine, together with a few books 
of “ light literature,” we bave nothing new to reserve for perusal. How- 
ever, there is promise for the future, though probably far off. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s “ List of forthcoming Works” consists of ten pages ; among which 
we see a concluding volume of Peel’s Memoirs, to coutain tbe “ Forma- 
tion of the Government in 1834-’5,”? and the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
“ Letters from Head quarters” during the Crimean War, by a Staff Officer, 
will be interesting if the writer has anything new—thbat is secret—to tell 
us ; of mere outside descriptions the world bas had enough. We are also 
to have the public and private Correspondence of the Marquis Corawallis 
dariog bis Indian Administrations, the Irieh Union, and the American 
War and Peace ; the last more especially a subject on which new infor- 
mation is desirable, for we suspect that before long the story will be re- 
garded in a different point of view from what it has hitherto been. Sir 
William Napier ie about to send forth the Life and Opinions of bis bro- 
ther Charlee, drawn chiefly from his correspondence and bis journale, and 
embracing observations ou some of the greatest events of the century ; 
for the veteran’s labours and “ opinions” begin with the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798. Besides these, various works are announced on scholastic, artie- 
tie, theological, or legal subjects, together with some new editions, includ- 
ing Swift’s Works, and a new Bioyrapbia Britannica. 

Messrs. Longman’s list of “ Works preparing for publication” is of 
twelve pages. Among the most remarkable subjects is“ A Year of Re- 
volution”—Loré Normanby’s “ Journal kept in Paris in the year 1848 ;” 
a strange book without doubt. if he poured out bis whole mind in bis 
diary. The African Travels of Dr. Barth to Timbuctoo, and other equally 
wild and wondrous places, are to appear in three volumes; while Mr. 
Halloran, Master R.N., is to narrate an eight-months visit to Japan and 
Loochoo, and Mr. Forester bis Travels in Corsica and Sardinia. Colonel 
MacDougal of Sandhurst will give the world the Theery of War ; Dr. J. 
H. Newman is to handle the Office and Work of Universities; Mr. Scharf 
janior, the Chronology of Art. Dr. Harford is to prodace tbe Life and 
Times of Michael Augelo. Baden Powell, Admiral Smyth, and Robert 
Grant, are to translate Arago’s Lives of Distinguished Men. Among a 
variety of works on medical, mathematical, and miscellaneous subjects, 
a pew edition of Bacon’s Works may be mentioned, enlarged by the “ ad 
dition of many pieces not printed before.” 
not least, will be the completion of Raikes’s Journal, which is announced 
for next month. 


ANOTHER REVIVAL BY CHARLES KEAN. 

There is such a jumbling of matters literary, dramatic, and artistic, in 
Charles Kean’s revivals, that we think our readers will be glad to see 
what is said in London of his latest. From the local weekly papers of 
the 18th ult. we pick the subjoined extracts. 

Nothing cou!d be more complete than the success wita which Mr. Kean 
bas this week revived the Midsummer Night's Dream, All that mo- 
dern art and modern mechanical ecience can contrive bas been employed. 
under the guidance of an admirable taste, to illustrate this beautiful play. 
Of all dramas, this is the one in which prominence may most legitimately 
be given to scenic effects and artistic accompaniments, In most others, 
there is a danger lest the acting should be lost in the accessorics of the 
representation, and the rendering of human passions be made subordi- 
nate to the brilliancy of pageants and the gorgeousness of decorations, 
But in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the primary requisite is that we 
should be carried by the triumphs of art into the world of dreams, and 
fairies, and baunted woods. Tbe human persennans of the play are but 
the eport of the fairies, or embody that feeling of subordinate an@ diver- 
gent mirth which so often mixes itself with the main web of a fanci- 
fuldream. Throughout, we are far away from real life. We have The- 
seus, and the lords aud ladies of his court—claszical names, but apart 
from the classical world—and only related to the conception of the play 
by belonging, in an undefined manner, to the heroic ages. Athens is but 
the name of a beautiful and remote city. By the side of these dwellers 
in palaces and coarts is presented a group of Warwickshire boors, purely 
English in their names, language, behaviour, and notions of pleasantry. 
They fit iato the play as remembrances of the !ast good farce he bad eeen 
would fit into ihe dream of aman whose thoughts were wandering, in his 
sleep, on the times of Arthur or Charlemagne, and whose mind began to 
picture scenes of jestiog and pleasantry in the courts of those princes. In 
the stage representation, where we have to gee actual men and women, 
and where tco obvious an incongruity would mar our pleasure, there can 
be no doubt that it is wise to do as Mr. Kean has done, and to give a 
unity to the whole world of mea, as opposed to the world of fairies, by 
making clowns and courtiers alike belong to what we may vaguely call 
a classical time. But Mr. Kean need scarcely have apologized for giving 
a view of Athens such as it was in the days of Pericles, instead of pictur- 
ing the collection of houses among which Theseus, if he ever existed, may 
be supposed to have fixed bjs throne. The Theseus of Shakspeare ia 
merely a great ancient hero—there is nothing historical about him. Bat 
whenever the name of Athens comes across our memory, it comes bright 
with the halo of associations. As scenic effect requires that we should 
first see a splendid city with which to contrast the quiet recesses of na- 
ture, it was completely in accordance with the general cast of the play 
that we should behold Athens in all the brilliancy it ever wore, and with 
which our imagination can ever invest it. 

The main enjoyment of this drama, as an acting piece, consists in the 
completeness with which art can do justice to the poetical creation which 
transports us into the region of romance. We want something beautiful, 
varied, and extraordinary, at once like and unlike to real scenery, which 
sball work upon our fancy, and enable us to enter into the company of 
Sbakspeare’s fairiee—beings such as men dream themselves to be, retain- 
ing human passions and interests, but freed from the limitations of time 
and space, and the constraints of circumstance. Mr. Kean has done more 
to make this poseible than can readily be believed. The variety of wood- 
land scenery exbibited is perfectiy wonderfal. A moving diorama, pre- 
senting endless combinations of mosey trunks, over-hanging boughs, still 
pools, trickling waterfalls, massive stones, underwood, shrubs and flowers, 
gives us a notion of something vast and labyrinthine, euch as we have 
when walking through the giades and following the tortuous paths of a 
great forest. The beauty of the single scenes is difficult to express in 
words, and can scarcely embraced by the eye during the short time 
that each is to be seen. It is not only the first coup d’eil that fills us with 
admiration, but we find the minutest details worked out with a truth of 
peiotns and a aoe feeling which do the painter and the manager in- 

te credit. e have, in one scene, a pool in the background—we exa- 
mine it, and eee that its surface is covered with water-lilies beautifully 
executed. In another, we have a sun-rise, and far in the distance we dis- 
cern the Acropolis through tbe purple haze of the morning. In a third, 
we have & bank of dark heavy trunks in the foreground ; and, hollowed 
into its side, we see what Sbakspeare cails a“ paved fountain” —a patch 
of water lying dark and smooth io a basin of broad, brown stones, Troops 
of fairies, dreseed with perfect taste, and furnished with an endless pro- 
fusion of flowers and wreaths, flit gaily across the stage. The Qaeen and 
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circle around them; and a weil-contrived stream of oleoizio light 
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dows possess by moonlight. Puck vanishes in a ray of red light, w 

ed which is a great achievement of mechanical! ingenuity. A fern-bush 
shoots into the air, forms a may-pole, and scatters from its clusterin 
leaves a sbower of wreaths, which are seized om by the fairies, and hold- 
ing which they dance an enchanting figure. The overture and entr’aetes 
of Mendelssohn’s masic were added to the pleasures of sight. Nothing 
bas been omitted, and the result is a triumphant euccess. 

The gly does not afford mach scope for the acting of any one perfor- 
mer. One or two beautiful passages are ag into the mouth of Theseus, 
which were given with spirit and force by Mr. Ryder, who always acquits 
himself well, whatever may be the part assigned him. Miss Carlotta Le- 
clercq made a charming Titania, Miss Murray’s Hippolyta left nothing to 
be desired, and Mr. Harley, as Bottom, was excellent. There was drol- 
lery in every look, gesture, and expression; and without overdoing his 
part, he made every line of it effective. The scene in which, the 
ase’s head, Bottom is led away by the little fairies sammoned to 
him by Titania, was one of the prettiest and most amusing in the play. 
But the real success was necessarily not that of the a¢tors, but of the ma- 
nager, and no compliment could have been better deserved than that paid 
to Mr. Kean when, on the fall of the curtain, he was called on the 
stage amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience.— Saturday Re- 
view. jm 

On the subject of Midsummer Night’s Dream, revived at the Princese’s 
on Monday with all the anticipated splendour, Mr, Charles Kean and the 
rigid Sbaksperians may fairly shake hands. The objection to the Win- 
ter’s Tale, that the play was crushed beneath superabundant ornament, 
like Tarpeia beneath the shields of the Sabines, does not hold good with 
regard to this most fanciful of dramas. We may elmost say that AMfid- 
summer Night's Dream is too thin to be crushed. The cadarac- 
ters are but slightly developed ; the language (save in the comic portion) 
is rather lyric than dramatic ; the chief situations, depending as they do 
on fairy a, , are only 1endered more effective by the employment of 
every m contrivance that can give a supernatural aepect to the 
stage. In the Winter’s Tale there was an independent action, that 
seemed constantly overpowered by a mass of heterogeneous decoration, 
with which it would not blend ; and even the peculiar glories of the Prin- 
cess’s Henry VIII. were attained by giving a prominence to accessories 
that diverted the attention {rom the principal figures. But in Midsum- 
mer NWight’s Dream, (save, we repeat, ia tae comic portioa,) there is no 
principal figure ; it is a work of aravesque, which gains in value by the 
attention bestowed on its details, and can no more be spoiled by decora- 
tion than the libretto of an opera can be spoiled by music. With respect 
to the manner in which it has been pot upon the stege by Mr. Charles 
Kean, we may eay, without entering into the particulars of electric 
light, sliding rocks, and floral lanterns, that all the known means for 
creating a mimic fairy-land have been efficiently employed, and that the 
epectacle is distinguished as much by poetical epirit as by the evidence 
of large expenditure. 

We have been particularly careful to except the gomic scenes while 
making the general assertion that Midsummer Night’s Dream afiords 
few opportunities for histrionic display, because Mr. Phelps’s performance 
of the character of Bottom, at Sadler’s Wells, is still fresh in our mind. 
Such a remarkably concrete individuality—somethiog so essentially dif- 
ferent from all tradition—was created by Mr. Phlepa, that he pam 
eclipsed his own decorations, and one might fancy that the whole play 
had been written for the development of this single part. Mr. Harley is 
an excellent specimen of the traditional Weaver, and witb bis fellow co- 
medians keeps the audience in a state of mirth whenever the business of 
the mock tragedy is carried on ; but he does not make of the character 
that central igure which it became in the bands of Mr. Phelp:.— Spectator. 


We have so ofien argued the impropriety of making Shakspeare subsi- 
diary to spectacle that we decline to enter again into that question, and 
therefore merely refer to the present “ revival” as we should toa page- 
ant at a Czar’s coronation. There can be no two opinions as to the ex- 
traordinary beauty and ingenuity of Mr. Kean’s achievements as a stage 
artist ; and here we have a new world of fairy life, moon-lit, haunted 
forests, and stately palaces, opened tous. The electric light is brought 
into frequent operation, and reveals, in sudden snatches, alternating with 
green glooms of foliage Oberon, and Titania, and the elves, reclining on 
pendant boughs, starting out of blue-bells and “ the nodding violets,” or 
weaving their fantastic and volatile dances in the midst of illuminated 
flowers.— Leader. 

It is to be feared, however, that Mr. Kean, by so lavishly fostering a 
taste for scenic splendour, which he has done much to call into existence, 
will, at,last, like another Frankenstein, be devoured by his own creation. 
But, to speak ef the play iteeif, we will first note that the old music and 
all Mendelssohn’s additions were given, sometimes making a curious. 
medley. It should be Mendelssohn’s or nose. The orchestra was too. 
weak, and as for the “ brasses,’’ they should be forced to swallow their 
horns. The mise en scené far surpasses the well-known revival at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, and the cast, Bottom perhaps exce, ted, is much better. Mr. 
Kean, with bis usual sie vo/o in such matters, puts all chronol at de- 
fiance ; and instead of the wooden huts and shapeless domes of Theseus, 
we have represented before us the marble palaces of the age of Pericles. 
So far we are gainers. The first ecene of Act II. gradually moves before 
us, and discovers the abode of Titania, where a most charming effect is 
produced by the electric light, while Tisaniza and her nymphs go through 
a fanciful shadow dance. The third,act closes with another fairy dance, 
which the audience encored. A palm tree stands in the centre of the 
stage, from whose expanding leaves and rising etem drop different co- 
loured garlands, which the dancersintertwine with a pleasing effect. Thia 
was the hit of the evening. 

There are two mechanical appliances which deserve especial notice, 
When Puck departs on his mission in search of the magical herb, he ex- 
claims: “ Vil put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” And 
swifter than words he vanishes among the glades of the forest. Again 
Puck starts on another embassy :— 

I go, I go; look how I go; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. 
And off he shoots, arrow-like, from one side of the stage to the other, a 
sudden moon-beam lighting up his arrowy passage.—.délas. 





BOOK-HAWKING IN ENGLAND. 


It may not, perhaps, be known to some of our readers that of late years 
a systematic plan has been adopted in many counties in England for sup- 
plying the poorer classes with healthy literature. To this.echeme the 
name of ‘“ Book-hawking”’ is now universally applied. The name is not 
in iteelf significant of any defiaite aim, for books, unfortunately, may be 
either good or bad ; but, be that as it may, the title is now conceded to 
the use ofthose who would circulate the former. 

The scheme arose from an evident hiatus in the educational rystem. 
Schools throughout the country were improved to an extent which it is 
now difficult to estimate rightly. A taste was given for reading, and a 
certain number of scholars were eent out annually into the world with an 
appetite for healthy food, but with very little power of satisfying that 
appetite, save with the most unwholesome stimulaute. Adult echools, 
moreover, rather added to the difficulty ; for the ploughboy, or the arti- 
sao, showing by his voluntary attendance a certain desire for learning, 
was utterly unable to prosecute his studies at home from lack of the ne- 
cessary materials. True there was the bookseller’s shop in the neigh- 
bouring town, but practically its doors were shut to 8 greasy suit, a fus- 
tian jacket, or a smockfrock. 

Meanwhile the emissaries of evil were actively at work. While men 
slept the enemy sowed taree. The haunts of the lower classes were 
flooded with literature of the vilest character. It was proved in evidence 
given before the House of Commons in the year 1851 that the sale of im- 
moral and infidel publications amounted to 29,000,000 annually. It is 
difficult to take in figures, but it is appalling to be told by the Edinburgh 
Review that this is more than the total issues of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, the Religious Tract Society, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Scottish Bible Society, the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, and some seventy religious magazines combined. Hand- 
bills, too, and pictures of a depraved character were being widely 
abroad. Thus there were sold of the last dying speech and confession of 
Good, 1,650,000 ; of Courvoisier, 1,666,000 ; of the Mannings, 2,000,000 ; 
of Rush, 2,500,000: and of Greenacre, 2,666,000. The trash with re- 
ference to Palmer’s case must have greatly exceeded any of the above 
eales, Nor was there any mystery as to the way in which such an enor- 
mous circulation was obtained for these publications. Hawkers plied 
their trade in town and country, and brought their literary wares to the 
very door of the labourer’s cottage. 

But why were those who thus sought to poison society to monopolize 
the hawking system? Would not the labourer, it was asked, purchase 
pooks of a higher character if they were in like manner forced into hig 
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notice? Such thoughts floated ia men’s minds, It ale “oo lot f ao | shrine. 
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ter to give them cousistency and rea on of the | It is proposed to fill the windows of the clerestory throughout the 


Arehdeacon of 
1851, with the eanction aad willing co-opera 
Tocees, be inaugurated a systematic echeme for the employment of res 
pectable book-hawkers throughout Hampshire. The county was parcelled 
out into three divisions. Operations were at once commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Southampton and in the New Forest; and at the expl- 
ration of 12 months it was found that the hawker bad sold books to the 
amount of £183. This success fally warranted the extension of the scheme, 
and accordingly in a short time two other hawkers were eogaged for the re- 
maining divisions of the county, who proeecated their labours with similar 
@uccess. It may be suppoeed that attention was soon drawa to their efforte. 
Imitators sprang up on all sides, Pablic meetings were held ; influential 
laymen presided, and, in many instances, societies, avowedly modelled 
r the pattern of that started in Hampshire, were inaugurated with 
considerable éclat. The arch-dioceses of Canterbury aud York were con- 
tent to follow the lead of Winchester. The dioceses of Chichester, Here- 
ford. Lincoln, London (Essex,) Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Roches- 
ter, and Worcester soon swelled the train, and at the present moment an 
association for thy county ef Derby is in process of formation. In some 
of the dioceses méntioned above two, three, or even four book- hawkers 
are kept in constant employment, 
modus operandi is as follows :—The hawker with a good selection 
of books goes to some central spot, where he finds a lodging. From this 
centre he radiates to the neighbouring towns and villages with his 
pack on his back. His orders are to visit every house, and, although in 
ome cases he meets with an uncivil refusal, yet, generally speaking, even 
if no sale is effected, he is, at any rate, received kindly. As soon as the 
round the centre selected have been thoroughly worked he passes 
on to another district. It has been found that about two visits io the 
course of a year to each place are sufficient. - 

It might, however, be expected that as the country got better eupplied 
with books the demand would decrease. Bat, practically, this is not 
found to be the case. -On the contrary, l’appefit vient en mangeant. 
The more we circulate books, the greater the desire for them. This is 
evident from the report just published for the northern division of Hants. 
We here find that in the space of 11 months books and tracks were sold 

the hawker to the amount of £217 103. 81. Although many associa- 
ions, such as those in Leicestershire, Sussex, Kent, Norwich, and Surrey, 
have effected sales of a considerable amount, yet we believe that the 
above cum is the largest which bas yet bees realized by any book-hawkiog 
association in eo short a space of time. 

It is interesting to see the nature of the books which are most popular. 
Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury always 
find a ready sale. Milton bas many admirers, Johnson’s Dictionary 
more. Church Services well got up are in great request among domestic 
servants. Cheap books on the war published by Routledge were eagerly 
purchased. Richmond’s Annals of the Poor, « history of the county, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Paxton’s Cottage Gardener’s Calendar are all 
most popular. Pictures published by Herring, Baxter, and the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Kaowiedge are gradually superseding the 
Epistie to Agbaras. Halfpenoy and farthing books are sold by the 


n of the 


Now, it wil! be evident that in the practical carrying out of such a 
echeme great care is required. Fears were at first entertained lest the 
hawker should be tarned into an engine of proselytism. The High 
Churchman and the Low Churchman alike conjured up epectres of their 
own imagination. Bat such fears have proved groundless. The good 
sense of the majority has prevailed. It isquite clear that, however eager 
men may be to advance their own opinions, they must look for some 
other engine for the purpose than book hawkiog. If the hawker is to go 
into every parish, as it is wished he should do, the success of the system 
would be at once perilled if the contents of his box were of a party cha- 
racter. Book-hawking makes war upon infidelity and immorality, not 
upon this or that party in the Church. Here is common ground where 
the two extremes may meet. 

Tleére is another point which we would strongly urge upon all those 
who are interested in this movement. It seems to us of great importance 
that tbe hawker’s pack should be amply supplied with good books of a 
secular character. Many there are who would turn away from a profes- 
eedly religious book who might yet be tempted by some useful or enter- 
éaining secular work. This class of customers is not to be neglected, for 
if we do not occupy the field with books of a healtby tone somebody else 





marble, aad was formerly ornamented with mosaics like the rest of the 


charch with stained glase, in the shape of single figares, illustrating the 
“ Te Deum.” Thus, All Angels,” ‘Cherubim aod Seraphim,” “ The 
glorious Company of the Apostles,” the “ Noble Army of Martyrs,” and 
* The Holy Charch throughout all the World,” would find their represen- 
tativee. The cartoons for six of (he windows for the south side of the part 
uséd as the choir, west of the transepts, are being made by Messrs, Bell 
and Clayton, and two of the windows adjoining the transept are complet- 
ed. The figure in each is about eight teet high, aad an increase in the 
size in others is talked of. The height of the interior is very considerable ; 
to the top of the window it is 100 feet from the pavement ; nevertheless, 
the expedieacy of making the figures larger than life seems questionable, 
tending as it certainly does to make the building appear less. The win- 
dows executed seem to us a little too heavy in colour, and need white 
glass; but ali who know the difficulty of this question will speak with 
diffidence upon it. 

Attention has often been directed to the manner of showing the Ab- 
bey, and it would eeem to be (ime that some less objectionable method than 
that now pursued should be resorted to. In Poet’s-corner and the nave 
the visitors are allowed to ramble about without guides, and contemplate 
them quietly. Among the tombs of our kiogs and queens this is not per- 
mitted. The mode in which a flock of visitors are hurried over the space 
which is reserved for exhibition is ao offensive to good taste that it can- 
not fail to destroy, in a great measure, the effect which would otherwise 
be produced. 

It has been shown that the public may be trusted in galleries and 
choice gardens without any iojury resulting. Why should they not be so 
trasted in Westminster Abbey? If, however, there is danger in this, there 
is a staff of officials, who now act as guides, who might be so placed as to 
guard every part by their presence. Then let the tombs be ticketed, and 
the guardians directed to make themselves acquainted with the true his- 
tory of the department which they oversee, so that they may be able to 
give an intelligeot answer to a question, and the end would be answered. 
— The Builder. 

Tae CrrstaL Pauacn.—Saturday last closed the long list of fétes 
which have made the Crystal Palace euch an extraordinary centre of at- 
traction daring the past season. The day was wet, and when the rain 
did not fall the air was so full of mist that ebjects a hundred yards off 
were ecarcely visible. And yet, as the great fountains were to play posi- 
tively for the last time, no less than 5,538 persons had assembled for 
the occasion. As to walk in the gardens was quite out of the question, 
the visitors kept themselves to the building, and from two o’clock the 
pave was & very gay and animated ecene. Mr. Mann’s band did not at- 
tract much, for the selection of music was very trashy. The various 
courts, and particularly the tropical end, were filled with young folks 
dying with rapture over quarrelsome Australian love: birds or parroquets, 
or else crowding to see the mud-fish with a name as queer as itself. Two 
of the Oude princes, with their retinues, a slip-shod lot whose tawdry, 
dingy fiuery savoured strongly of Richardson’s show or Greenwich fair, 
were not among the least popular objects of attraction. Extatic young 
ladies and silly old ones, with not a few of the other sex who should have 
known better, mobbed the copper-coloured visitors, being ready with true 
British shop keeping ardour to fall down and worship the jewel-studded, 
gilded turdan, robes, acd slippers. Whatever the princes may have been, 
their attendants looked as if they would be none the woree, if they and 
their habiliments bad paid 4 visit to the Whitechapel Baths and Wasb- 
houses. 

As four o’clock approached, the terraces overlooking the gardens began 
to be crowded, and as the rain did not fall, great numbers of ladies, heed- 
less of exposing crinolive and pantalettes, made their way over the sloppy 
ground to the fountains. From the building the lower fountains were 
scarcely visible through the misty air, and the back-ground of clouds 
was 60 similar in tone to that of the jets, that the latter could only be 
seen favourably when the palace or trees formed a back-ground. There 
was nothing peculiar about the display on Saturday except that as there 
was no wiad, the jets ali rose to their extreme height unbroken. They 
played for more than the usual time, aad all the visitors appeared highly 
delighted with the grand finale of the season. It might have been better, 
even in October; but considering the day it might have been worse.— 
London paper, ct. 11. 








will find a sale for those very-publications which we are eo anxious to 
supersede. Great variety in the bawker's pack is essential to the full de- 
velopment of the scheme. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress must not be 
thrust down a man’s throat whether ke will or no. He must have a se- 
lection of usefal and elevating secular books brought to his very door, 
and in this way a taste for somethiag better still may be gradually in- 
troduced. The possession of a few books really worth reading may en- 
able him to employ himself profitably at home and allure him from the 
attractions of the alehouse. We may humanize first, and then gradu- 
ally evangelize. 

@ practical ay of such au agency as we have described is, 
of course, expensive. These travelling salesmen are usually paid as 
much as a guinea a-week, and it is fouad that, notwithstanding the ex- 
ercise of the utmost economy, a sum of from £70 to £80 a-year is required 
to cover the expenses of each hawker. This total is made up partiy by 
subscriptions, partly by the profit derived from the sale of books. 
There is one item in the expenditure of the various socie ties which calls 
fora remark. Each hawker has to pay £4 a-year for his license. It 
seems to us that Government might be fairly asked to take the remission 
of this tax into their consideration. As far as the Exchequer is con- 
cerned the amount is utterly insignificant, bat to the sucieties the boon of 
£4 a-year would be a welcome addition to their funds. We do not think 
that there would be any great difficulty in introducing into some act of 
Parliament a clause by which book-hawkers of respectability, under cer- 
tain qualifications, might be exempted from this tax. Book-hawking so- 
Oieties are, in fact, carrying on the education of the country, and what- 
ever sum the Exchequer lost by the remission of the tax, might be looked 
upon as an educational grant. Wherever book-hawking has been fairly 
tried it has eventually succeeded, and there is no reason why in time every 
county in England should not be regularly worked by its own special 
‘book hawker.—London Times. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Westminster Abbey has a new dean, on whom much as to the arcbitec- 
‘taral improvements and works of maintenaace there will depend. We 
take the occasion to show what has lately been done in this noble fane, 
the interior of which need not fear comparison with that of any other in 
the world. It presents a glorious pictare, ever varying, and the most 
-constant student of its beauties finds new charms developing themselves 
before him, and ever feels increased admiration of the skill aud tacte that 
raised the wondrous pile. 

Containing, as it does, too, the ashes and memorials of so many of the 
= and noble of the land, it is natural that a large amount of public 

rest should be felt in its preservation ; aod many are anxious to re- 
store the ancient tombs to their original appearance, to renew the cano- 
pies which from time to time have been destroyed, to paiat and gild where 
needed, and to restore the mosaic work oa the shriee and on the floor in 
the Confessor’s Chapel. It is to be deplored that dilapidation should 
have been allowed to go On to such a great extent as is apparent ; but it 
is felt that it would be wrong to destroy the idea of antiquity which is 
conveyed by the time-made colours, which constitute one of the charms 
of the place. Much, ‘however, may be done to insure the durability of 
the monuments for many centuries to come without interfering with their 
value and truthfulness ; and this, we bope, will not be neglected. 

We described a few weeks ago the process adopted to strengthen the 
face of some of the monuments and stonework by the injection of a solu- 
tion of shellac. It seems to have done much good, and should be carried 
farther. We have already noticed the judicious restoration of the iron- 
work of Queen Eleanor’s tomb, the shrine of Henry V., and the entrance 
from the cloisters to the Chapter-house. This week we give an engraving 
of the changes which have been made in the transepts, Many of our 
readers will remember that a few years ago a huge wooden screen blocked 


ASTRONOMIOAL ExPspiTioN 10 Tgneaivrs.—The Titania bas returned 





from Teneriffe, and the head of the expedition, Mr. C. Piazzi Smyth, has 
transmitted to the Admiralty the rough notes ef its transactious. The 
expedition sailed from Southampton on the 20th June, Mr. Stephenson 
having very nobly placed his steam-yacht at their disposal, and they ar- 
rived at Teneriffe on the 8th July. Their first operations were on the 
Guajara, @ mountain 8,870 feet high. Sach was the purity of the atmos- 
phere at this elevation, that the limit of vision of the Sheepshank teles- 
cope was extended from stars of the 10th degree of magnitude to those of 
the 14th. The first radiation thermometer they exposed was broken in a 
few minutes, the power of the sun proving to be much greater than the 
maker of the instrument had anticipated. 
plan, though marking as high as 180 degrees, were soon proved to be in- 
sufficient to register the extraordinary intensity of the sun’s rays. They 
were still more unfortunate with their actinometers. By the aid of a de- 
licate thermomultiplier lent by Mr. Gassiot, they found that the heat ra- 
diated by the moon, amounted to about one-third of that radiated by a 
candle at a distance of about fifteen feet. They aleo made numerous ex- 
periments on the quantity of light emitted by the heavenly bodies, and oa 
its polarization. 

On the 28th August the instraments were removed to Alta Vista, a 
level shelf on the Peak, 10.900 feet high. The carriage of the great Pat- 
tinson equatorial to that lofty observatory was a work of difficulty, bap- 
pily overcome by the skill and energy of Mr. Goodall, vice-consul at Oro- 
tava. The instrament, when taken to pieces, filled thirteen boxes, and 
required eleven borses and men to transport it. 
the fine division of Saturn’s ring—a much contested matter—came out 
uomistakeably, and revelations of clouds appeared on Jupiter’s surface 
which were eminently similar fn form, and as continually interesting in 
their changes, as those of the sea cf lower clouds brought about Teneriffe 
daily under their eyes by the N.E. trade wind. Of the moon some extra- 
ordinary views were obtained, notwithstanding its unfortunately low al- 
titude at that time ; and the sun was observed both optically and pho- 
tographically. Unfortunately the fine weather broke up a few days after 
this telescope had been erected, and the observers were compelled to leave 
the mountain on the 14th September. They reached Southampton on the 
14th October.— London paper, Oct. 25. 





Howmway- MAKING AT ComPrecne.—A Paris letter in a Brussels contem- 
porary says :—“ It’s a great thing in the world of fashion to be or not to 
be invited to the fétes at Compiegne. - The number of the elect is very 
limited. The fortunate ones are divided into three series, each composed 
of about forty persons, exclusive, of course, of persons in attendance. 


ferently from what is supposed. Every one is free for the day; some take 
walks, some drive out in carriages, and others hunt; all spend their 
time as they like until seven o’clock, when they drees for dinner. Four 
persons alone are privileged to remain at Compiegne during the whole of 
the Emperor’s stay, the other invitations being for six or eight days. The 
four favourites are—two Ministers, MM. Fould and Vaillant; an ambas- 
gador, Lord Cowley ; and Lord Hertford, an old friend of the Emperor’s, 
and known to him at the time of his residence in England. The first 
series contains almost all the ministers and ambassadors. In the first list 
are Marshals Canrobert and Bosquet; a man of letters, M. Alfred de 
Vigny ; a musician, M. Auber ; and two painters, MM. Ingrés and Eugene 
Isaberg. The second series contains few celebrities. We find in it Mee. 
dames Baroche and Troplong, M. Horace Vernet, and the composer Verdi. 
The third series includes Marshal Pelissier, General MacMahon, the Duke 
d’Ossuna, M. de Lesparre, Baron James de Rothschild and his gon Al. 
phonee, M. de Brunnow, &c. The artists in this series are M. Meyerbeer 
in music, and M. Couture and M. Pollet (the latter the author of those 





up the fine view acrosa this portion of the church. This has been re- 
moved, and a ecreen of open ironwork substituted, by which meaus, too, 
seats for the accommodation of a large number of persons are made 
available in Poet’s corner and in the north transept ; further, a new pul- 
pit has been set up, and the result is very satisfactory. Perhaps, how- 
ever, if the screen had been made a couple of feet lower, 80 that the eye 
might have been allowed to pass over it without interruption, we should 
have liked it better. 

Some ugly wooden panelling on the south side of the sacrarium is to 
give place to carved work by Rattee, now in course of preparation. 

Among the minor restorations, we may mention that one of the de- 
Aached twisted columns, of which there were anciently four at the angles 
of Edward the Confessor’s shrine, has been gathered together from here 
and there, and made to take its original place again. It is of Purbeck 


little fg tng Are print always so successful, and which are invariably 
liked by the Emperor) in paiating and sculptare. 





On tae Wroneo Scent.—Thalberg lodges in the city at the Hotel St. 
| Denis, and has excited the liveliest interest in the female inhabitants of 
| that establishment. On the floor directly over his apartments there isan 
enthusiastic amateur, who hammers away at the piano from the rising of 
the eun unto the going down of the same, and sometimes later, very mach 
to the disgust of well disposed persons in the neighbourhood. One inqui- 
| Sitive lady believed that theee strains (literally so) came from the in- 
spired fingers of the immense lion. Congratulating herself on the splen- 
| did opportunity thus offered of hearing Thalberg gratis, she took an oc- 
| casion when the amateur’s door was open, and collected a number of her 
| friends in the hall to enjoy the treat. Crowded together in as small a 
space as the exigencies of crinoline would allow, the fair audience waited 
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and listened. The amateur, wholly uaconscious of the interest he was ex- 
citing, commenced playing the charming melody illustrating the intense 
desire that some sentimental coloured person had to be carried back to 
old Virginia’s shore, with brilliant variaticns descriptive of the various 
characteristics of old Virgiaia and the idiosyncracies of ita coloured po- 
ation, ‘“ That’s splendid,” said one lady. “ How I should like to see 
im!” cried another. Just let’s have a little peep through the crack of 
thedoor.” Bat the third, who was an amateur, said “ she didn’t think 
much of it, and that it was queer Thalberg should be playing negro 
aire.” But the lady patroness of the affair was positive, and so they 
waited balf av hour or more, when an intimate friend of Thalberg’s hap- 
peaing to come along, informed the ladies that the grea. pianist lodged 
one story below, that he never played in bis room, and kept his pianos at 
a music store, where he practised occasionally. 
Slowly and sadly the crinoline angels flitted away through the corri- 
dore, while the rustling of their voluminous skirts seemed to whisper, 
“gold,” “sold."—W. ¥. Herald. 











Fatat Consequences or 4 Fatse ALarm.—Oa Sunday, the 19th ult, 
about 10,000 or 12,000 people were assembled in the immense Music-hall 
at the Surrey Gardens, London, listening to the ministrations of an ex- 
tremely popular Dissenting minister, the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, when three 
persons rose ia the body of the hall, and, raising their arms aloft, called 
out in a loud voice, “ Fire, fire!’ ‘The building, the building!” In- 
stantaneously the panic-stricken audienee rushed to the doors, and in the 
tremendous crush seven or eight persons were trampled to death, and 
about poe Be were mutilated. At first it was supposed that the false 
alarm bad been raised ia wicked frolic or malignant jealousy at the ex- 
traordinary success of Mr. Spurgeon ; but the inquiries whioh took place 
have elicited the fact that some youths had been exploding small quanti- 
ties of gunpowder in one of the galleries, and it is now more charitably 
eupposed that the flashes may have led to the apprehension which found 
such quick and fatal expression. Nevertheless, ene of Mr. Spurgeen’s 
deacoos, addressing the congregation which assembled in the chapel on 
the following evening, insisted that the alarm arose from wicked and de- 
signing men, and affirmed that, if ever Satan was permitted to take bu- 
man appearance and walk the earth, it was on Sunday night. Mr. 
Spurgeon was so affected at the dreadful occurrence that it was at one 
time feared that he would lose his reason. Several additional cases had 
come to the knowledge of the police, who state that there were not less 
than 200 persons more or less injured. 





Mr. Bessemer’s InvENTION.—We had the satisfaction of witnessing 
yesterday, among a crowd of the scieatific and the curious, one of this 
ingenious inventor’s experiments on the manafactare of malleable iron. 
From the tapping of the blast farnace to the production of an ingot of 
the malleable metal, weighing about a quarter of a ton, half an hour 
only transpired ; whereas by the old process the same operation would 
have taken six hours, producing an inferior article, with a large expen- 
diture of fuel. The experiment is highly imposing, and, considered in 
the mere light of a pyrotechnic exhibition, well worth seeing. The heat 
produced in the molten mass by the combustion of the carbon chemi- 
cally combined in the cast iron is immense, and is accompanied by 
the discharge of a coruscation of sparks composed of carbonic acid gas 
along with slag. And towards the termination of the process a masa of 
all the impuricies of the iron is vomited from the farnace ia the shape of 
slag. We may add that before the performance of the experiment Mr. 
Bessemer delivered a lecture, explaining the ratiouale of bis invention, 
which for unaffected clearness, modesty and simplicity, reminded us of a 
lecture of Faraday. It gives ua pleasure to state that the privilege of 
using the invention has been already disposed of to the extent of the an- 
nual preduction of a hundred and sixty thousand tons of iron or steel,— 
Examiner, Oct.18. (The fortune accruing to the inventor is gigantic.) 





Tax Dust Crimean Banquet.—The long-expected national tribute 
to the bravery of the Crimean troops took place on Wednesday, the 220d 
ult. The total number of guests at the banquet, all of them decorated 
with Crimean medals, was 3,600 non commissioned officers and privates, 
50 petty officers, sailore, and marines, 50 enrolled pensioners, 20 Peninsu- 
lar and India veterans, 50 constabulary, 25 coast-guard, 5 metropolitan 
police, 1 land Transport Service. The troops took their places ata quarter 
to 1 o’clock, the bands stationed in the gallery striking up during the time 
“The roast beef of Old England.” At the head of the table, besides 
his Excellency and the Lord Mayor, were the Lord Chancellor, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, the admirals in command of the naval stations in 
Ireland, peers who were members of the committee, the Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland, the Under Secretary for Ireland, the French Consal, &. A 
table was provided for the officers in charge of the troops, 120 in number. 
A table was also provided for about 60 gentlemen of the press. The gal- 
lery accommodated about 1,200, the total number present in the Banquet- 
ting ball being about 5,000. The weather was fine, and all passed off sa- 
tisfactorily. 
Tzs Rvsstan. Dereat.—The Constantinople papers contain the fol- 
lowing letter, dated Soujak-Kaleb, Sept 24:—Tho Russians having 
assed the Laba for the purpose of constructing fortificatioas in Abz‘ch, 
Sefer Pasha immediately despatched an interpreter to the Russian com- 
mander, in order to know the object of the expedition. The Rassian 
commander replied, ‘By the Treaty of Paris Circassia is conceded to 
Russia, and Ihave come to take possession of i!.’? Sefer Pasha seat a 
second measenger to the Russian commander to inform him that Circassia 
was an independent country ; that no one could dispose of it without the 
consent of its iahabitants, and that ifthe Russians did not retire forthwith 
the Circassians would take prompt measures to compel them. 
“The next day Sefar Pasha advanced with 30,000 men agaiast the 
Russians, who bad taken up a position on the slopes of a ravine with six- 
teen cannon. The combat lasted three hours and a half ; the Circassians 
remaiued masters of the field ; made 800 prisoners aad took all the guns. 
Another affair took place twenty days ago in the Tchap-Sou, after the 
assage of tho Kouban by the Rassians, who were obliged to retire with 
a considerable loss of men, leaving five guas behind.” 





Tax New Rosstan Fiotitta.—Fall and authentic details have been 
published of the Grand Russian scheme for evading the treaty of Paris 
and maintaining a steam fleet in the Black Sea. The scheme consists in 
establishing a company to be called “ The Russian Steamboat and Trad- 
ing Company.”’ This company is to be maintained by high bouaties paid 
by the Imperial Treasury. There will be eleven lines of steamers ; eight 
starting from Odesea. The greater part will ply in the Black Sea, in the 
Sea of Azoff, up the great Russian rivers, and ap the Danube; three lines 
will run to Alexandria, Trieste, and Marseilles. It iscalculated that 300 
steamers will be thas employed. Ali the land, wharfs, quays, and ware- 
houses, required by the company in Russia, they are to have rent-free. 
The Government, besides paying a high mileage bounty, will pay 64,000 
silver ronbles annually for repaire. The capital of the company is 
£1,000,000 ; the Government subscribes one-third, and abstains from 
taking dividends for five years. No foreigner can hold shares in the com- 
. The Government nominates two out of six directors. The found- 
ers of the company are two Government officials. 





A Cry ror Stream Enoives.—Good street pavement requires a good 
foundation, good stone, and good ramming; the latter being of the ut- 
most importance. It is painful to see men sweating at a 50lb rammer, 
going three or four times over the surface, and, after all, leaving the 
work illdone. Again we appeal to the Mesars, Burton, or to any other 
ofour portable steam engine makers, to turo their attention to a steam 
rammer for street pavements, The work would be accomplished more 
quickly, the stones would be driven to a firmer bed, and much buman 
misery would be saved. Sound paving-stones will bear, without fracture, 
the force of a blow many times greater than a man cao give. The first 
show of inequality in pavements should be removed, and this a steam ram- 
mer would quickly do. As the process is not to be patented, will auy 
one try it.— Zhe Builder. , 

Batwonat Castu®.—The furniture of she new casile is of a very pecu- 
liar character. All the rooms are alike, that is all the curtains, draperies, 
and coverings of the apartments are of one pattern, though differing ia 
the costliness of the fabric. The design isa tartan, with a red and white 
check ; and it is extraordinary how well this harmonises with the charac- 
ter of the building—its sitaation and its associations. Another peculia- 
rity is the absence of paint on any of the internal doors ; without any ex- 
ception, of all these the wood is perfectly au natured, though it is very 
higbly polished ; and thus the aspect of the old fendal castle is maintain- 
ed with every possible degree of modera comfort. 








A Tapster Rat.—The Normandie describes the following incident, 
which it declares occurred in the cellar of a wine dealer of Caen :—“ On 
Satarday morning as M. was inspecting his stock as usual, he was 
much surprised to fiod the cellar flooded with brandy, which had escaped 
from @ cask containing 100 litres. After a long examination into the 











cause of this misbap, be discovered the delinquent dead drunk in a cor- 
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per. It was an immense rat, which had, pposed 

in the cock of the cask, and in its struggle had tarned it and m 
slight , through which. the brandy had ually eopapet. The 
animal had thrown down a bottle of liquor, which it probably partook 
of until it became quite overcome.” 
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Vatvasne Discovery iv Meranturay.—The Manchester Guardian 
says that M, de Lille, of Paris, has discovered a 8 gee by which alumi- 
niam may be obtained from cryolite, so as to afford it at as low a 
per onace as silver ; and, since an ounce of the former bas four times the 
volume of an ounce of the latter, it will of course give us articles of plate 
of the same size so much cheaper—that is, at one-fourth the price. 


Toe Turner Bequest.—It having been legally and finally decided 
that the nation’s claim is good, according to Tarner’s will, to everything 
he has actually produced, the authorities at the National Gallery have 
given orders to bang bis works during the vacation, and they will be vi- 
sible to the public, together with some other accessions to the Gallery, 
on Monday next, the 27th inst. The Royal Academy steps in for twenty 
theusand pounds in bard cash, and the next of kin succeed to the epgrav- 
ings, patie remainders, &c.—equivalent, it is said, to something like 
sixty thousand pounds.—Atlas, Oct. 25. 


NorHixe to Sprax Or!—Old Gent. “ Pray, my good Mau, what is 
the Matter?’\—Confused Individual. “ Matter, Sir! Genlmn’s Oss run 
away with a Broom, Sir! Niver see anythink like it in all my born days! 
Down he comes the ’I}! with the Sharves a-dangling al! about his ry 2 
knocks a Butcber’s Cart into a Linendraper’s Shop—bangs agin 
ridge and Pair, and smashes the panel al! to bits—upsets a Feayton, 
if he ’adn’t a-ran up agin this Lere Cab and dashed it right over, and 
— blowed if I don’t think there’d a bin some accident" 
—Pune 
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PROBLEM No. 411, sy E, H. Wrui1ams, ov Norra Onaxof, N. J. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





We shall 
mend our 


Chess Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. !, (SICILIAN.) GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT ) 


ublish next week the Solution to No. 410 by E. B. C., and recom- 
eas readers to endeavour to solve it. 





N. ¥. White. Puta. Black. Pua. White N. Y. Black, 
% KttoK RS | B tke Kt. | 24. Btke K P. | QwQRis. 
25. P tke B. 





To CorrEesPonDEents.—We have much 
a new method of carrying on the attac 
Gambit ; it is the invention of Mr. J. T., of 
to some of the best players in Europe. All 


easure in calling attention to 
in the —_ celvbrated Bishop's 
me, and has been submitted 
ree that no flaw exists in this 


new attack. We shall submit it to the New York Chess Club, and hope that 
our readers will give it their attention. 
White. Black. 
1. KP2. KP2. 
2KBP2 Pw P. 
2. KBQB4 gk RB x. 
4. KKB. Kt P2. 
5. QKtB3. K BK Kt 2. 
6 QP2 QPL. 
t Kt B 3. OK R4. 
KRP2 K KP. 
9. K P advances g Py P. 
10 Q Kr Qs. to 9. 
Mt. K to Kt. QK Kt3. 
12. K Kt» KP. Thisisthenew move. The old move is to take P with P. 
B if Kt. (variation) . F 
13. Le 8B. QBQ2. Hehasno better move. 
14. RP » P. You have certainly the better game, as his King’s Rook has not 
now ibe support of Bishop. 
VARIATION : 
12. QK B4. 
13, Q Kt Kt 6. KP, Kt. 
14. K Ktw KBP y. K to K. 
15. Kt» KE 


> Bu Kt 
16. B Kt, and bas a winning game. Many beautiful variations arise out of these 
eters, zee: . Sicclty for second — = find out how to improve either 
one 0 rst twelve moves, over ve given 
Lasa, and a host of ciansioal authorises. # 7S Se 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DEISEERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of *‘ Saratoga’? water and salts uuder the 
name of ** Sa a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern ‘and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Oon- 
gress” water, kc., whereas at Saraioga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 

h water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the gablie are mostly artificial com. 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa. 

TER, the effect ofthem being entirely different from that of the genuine Concezss Warer, fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resa! ng in serious permaneut difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive pees and destroying thetone of thestomach and bowels often 

ring a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline catharticsdis-olved in ordinary water—while ConGress WaTER produc: s nel 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated tLe patient may be, it being tonic 
as weilas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu iltap the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded ‘he name ot 
the spring with that of the place—thas affording the opportunity for swindlers to feist worthless 

6 upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress &: ring, ina 
rena the ofyears. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is dow for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use the: 
in futare refuse the genuine Congress WaTER, supposing that they have already tried it, It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and boxes bearirg our names 

& the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 

em with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 

me can rely nGReESsSs WATER and none other—and be certain shat the cork is branded, a 
7 Ce cors = every bottle of genuine Concress WaTER, vis: *‘ CONGRESS WaTER—C, & W.))— 

withoa La words, itis ® valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As tothe compounds calle’ Sa- 
srou he rine ofthe omamon Seite poecrsatseewvanae Pace in ieeabTcs Ree See 
wders of the shops. at 8 DON - 

@RESS Vase anally, we have the entherity ofthe ibbratedche ist Siri att va 

Pp tor bine the ingredients so asto make an article of equs] qua. 

wy rm te of — ~ be the same as the natural water.’’ , On writing us, we vill > 

4 r —_ sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, encloring draft for the 

en ordere ys can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
= »,00 buy the genuine Congress Warsr only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let 


ing of the cork brand, 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City, 


FREDRICES’ TEMPLE OF ART! 
585 BROADWAY, N. We, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES 
HE undersigned havi ed the PH Og AGURBRROTYPES. 
ersigned having remov e ( RAP 
so th ahaa teeeens mR ERs cee 
ness, No. Way, to his 
Ne 8 BROADWAY New and Mégnificent Establishment 


. 535 
would cail the attention of the public, to the fact that his Galleries and the Pictures made in 
em are 
SUPERIOR TO ANYIHING EVER BEFORE E 
Those desiring Photographs, Dogutaresy pe, ot Ambrotypes, Ams 5 oy rtiote of 


TASTE, 
1d do well 
pony bY x. sue judge for themselves, RECEPTION ROOMS first floor, and open 


CHARLES D. FREDRICKS, 
585 Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel 























Fr tSiimenia B15, 800, S15, 900, BIS Bea THe ok meee Admlrable in- 
J. F. WARNKK & OO., 635 trandeee? gt26, $135, $175,) may be found at the Wareroom of 
deons in market. Sent to order without charge? 4 By are believed to be the finest Melo- 


ih? Sssorted stock of Pianos constantly on hand. a few fine Pianos on hire to eentee! fami- 











AR aerate aw ane cc 
F ~~ a Bh IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 


J.K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W. 


The Athiow.) 











WILLIAM COBB'S. ° 


SALOON AND FAMILY COOKING RANGES WITH WATER 
backs and hot us attached ws heating parlours, Gining rooms, &. 

Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Holes, Broiling Ovens, Cake Griddles, Sinks ; aleo, *tcam Tables, 
see seen ; Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitchem Furaiture. Depot, 23 West Broad- 
» HOw York. 

. 8.—Mannfacturer of Portable Gas Works. 


FRENCH CHINA WARE, 


8, VASES 
Dori tteahe Tacs ke voemen Olas Ware, Water Godiets, 


ATENT HOT 








STATUEKTTES, 
Chempague end other 


mostof 
ek will re wary beautiful things that will 
Stock ef OLOTIIS, 





13856. < 
OUR LATE STYLES.GF, 
FALL AND WINTER GARMERTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale, 
iheve ore trom fost. tmnertod Ry aad oraleat felts ten cows ie taxiyy betes 
ot . and VESTINGS im our Custom Room is adm 


T CASSIMER 


to be the largest and best-relecied variety ever expcsed in this elty. 


o 
D, DEVLIN & GO. 
Nos 868, 269, and 260 Broadway, New York. 





Wine Glasser, Decanters, Fruit Dishes, &c.. &c . in great variety. 
PARISIAN MARBLE STATUETTES. r > 
Vases, Match-Pots, &c., &c-, ali of the best makers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, Frene 


Fancy Articies. 
CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
Por sale at low prices. 


The Public is respectfully invited to call and examire. 
7 ’ oe CHARLES AHRBNFELDT, 
importer, 66 Maicen Lane, (ep stairs.) 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYHING BSTABLISHM NT, 
Office, Zand John Street, New York, 
Two Doors From Broadway, 


D™ RIBBONS, SILK8, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS’OF EVERY DESORIP- 
mn. Theis superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is a hon 





ognare hg ye dyed the Gly or eave grave colouse, ok _— 
AIN . Cleaned or re oods received and returne xpress. 
¥ . BARRETT, NEPHEWS £cn., 


Nos. 8 and 5 John Street, Two Doors from way. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victoria’s Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


ROBERT? HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


DOST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U.S. Seamer BALTIC, 
P will = at this Office on SATURDAY, the 220d day of November at 10} 0’cleck, A.M, 
° ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 











TO ICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA. &c., per U. 8. Steamer 
GEORGE LAW will close at this Office on THURSDAY, the 20th day of November, at 
lo’clock, P. M. ISAAO V. FOWLER, P ster. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


RR eestrs & the Steamers and Su!ling vessels th out the season, valaable Invoices of 
Rpring Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of whichare the con- 
dined Styles and Seb of the emi Makers and Designers from 





MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
a@r THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NERD a> 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 
*,* Make of 
aw _Boery Variety in Style, Taste, and Clothing and Poretehing soto wn? 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNOUZ, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, 8 BROADWAY, 


NVITE attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
bas attained tor style and quality of work is the surest guaraniee we can offer cur custom- 


ers that their wants will be attended to, . 

Having purchased the interest of our Unele in the business, for so many years carried om by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we had before in connection 
wit him, 

The Goods for our Fal) Stock will be if possible richer and firerthan ever. We bave paid 
great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 








W {LLIAM GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-~ 

jan ee Messrs. SCHUYLEK, HARTLEY & GAIAM, 13 Maiden Lane 
New York, Agents for the sale of my GUNS in the United States. Parties desiring Guns of 
my manufacture will find an #ssortment at their store. All orders will be received by them and 
forwatded to me. The revised edition of my work on Gunnery is now in the press, and wil! be 
ready for sale in about two months. Persons wishing a copy will please ® their names and 
address to Mesar 


s.8.H,. 4G. 
WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holbura, London, 
and Aston, Newtown, Birmingham. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, New York, Agents for W. 
GREENER’S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, and 

tlery.— A complete assortment of Guns of all makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
and every thing in the Military line. . 





W Epvina, Visiting and Business Cards.—A. Demarest, No. 182 
Broadway, New Yor, General Envgraver.—Weddisg, Visiting and Business Cards, 
Seals, Seal Presses, Stamps, Door Plates, Envelopes, Ac. 








LADIES’ FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
51 AND 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Offer, at Wholerale or Retail, a very desirable assoriment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FUBS, 
Consisting of 
Russian Sable, Hudson’s Bey Jlarten, Mink, Stone Marten and 


NOS. 


Manufaetured in the latest, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


RICH LACES—RICH LACES! 
W* INVITE THE ATTENTION OF LADIES TO OUR STOCK OF RICH LACE 


@UODS and 
FINE EMBROIDERIES, 
Which are anturpassed in style, and being selected at the places of manufaciure, are at the 
lowest market price. 
MILLER & GRANT, No. 371 Broadway. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
anND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 
or 
FAMILY LINENS, SHBETINGS, 


LINEN DAMASKS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS. |. 
FLANNELS, &e., 








ALBO ' =e 
Carpets, of Every Manufacture, Rich Furniture Coverings 
: Ty ‘Curtain Materials, . 
AND ALL OTEER GOODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be found Wuoresate ann Reralt, at 


A. T. STEWART & CO.’3, 
Broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets. 


LINEN HALL, NO. 332 BOWERY. 
EGAN & CO. 
INVITE THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL TO EXAMINE THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 
TRISH LINENS, their own Poensiatien. 
SILKS AND EXMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MERINOS, 
SHAWLS AND CLOA4KS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS AND FLANNELS, 
HEAVY AND FINE CLOTHS, 
LADIES’ CLOAKS. 
The above goods will be shown freely, wi:hout any unpleasant forcing te buy, and wild be sold 
TWANTY PER CENT. BELOW BROADWAY PRICES ™ 
where the rents are high. Weare constantly geting in goods frem anction. No second price. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


ISS MULLEN, NO. 44 BROOME STRERT, WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 
on Thurseay, October 16th New styles of Chenille and Straw Bonnets, with trimm'ngs 
te match; Velvet Bounets and trimmings; Coiffures in blonde, feathers, and flowers ; 
and Head dre+ses—all of the latest style in design and material. Aliso, Paris Cloaks, Opera 
Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Ball Dresses and trimmings, Bridal Dresses, Wreaths of 
Flowers, rich | ace Sets, Col!a:s and Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, end just received. 
Miss M. having bad pecudiag facilities for inspection of the various styles of goods in progress 
for the Fai and Winter fasbions in Paris, is enabled to offer the same styles in New York es 
are now fashionable in Paris, and in the same materials. 


MACKENZIE’S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 
‘HE ZULIEKA. @ gracefal and entirely novel garment, in various materi , 
I VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH. ng 

The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing his customers that in consequence of his 
vastly increasing trade, he has relinquished the fur department, so as to enable him te devote 
his entire premises, as also his whole and sole attention, to 

CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 

And having spent a considerable por tion of the last three months in Paris, be bus mde ar- 
rangements with all the leading modists of that city, so that he can place belore his patrons 
here every distinguished style of garment, simultaneously with its appearance there. 

HIS BLACK VELVET CLOAKS 
Are universally poenennens by a!l who examine them to be richer in design, superior in work, 
and more exquisite in fininh, to any in the exy. 
W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
No. 45 and 47 Oana! Street, a few deors from Broadway. 

















ID GLOVES.--One Case medium and d hades e - 
at HATHAWAY’S, 63] Broadway, betweeu Amity og heey 7 gee ais eA 





E"BROiDERED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, French Em- 
broidered sets and collars in great varievy, as HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARRIAGES. 


[HE SUBSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR ELE- 
gent Family Barouches, hes, Valeches, Conpes, » &c., of latest 
and patterns, manutactered by themselves and warranted. Fi of every dea- 


iret. carriages 
cription mace to order. MOTT & CO., No. 630 Broadway. 





Orvics OF Recgiver or Taxes, 
No, 32 Coambers Street, (New Court House). 
New-YorgE, June 28, 1866. 

T° AVOID the risks that must inevitably oceur from tbe crowd o1 Tax-Payers who of 
to the latest day, the payment of their iaxes 1 have devermined to adopt the 
rule. which will be rigidly achered to daring my term ot office. I shall receive no money after 
20’clock, P.M. Every cfficer in thi: Department is strictLy PxonisiTED from receiving EN- 
VELOFES containing money or checks for the pay meu: of Taxes. 


By order, HENRY 0. HOWARD, Receiver. 
J. 


° CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N.Y. an t : 
ae” ra ot Fishing Tackle end Fish-Hooks of al kinds? 7h Gold cial (he 
highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the shove 
articles. —The Trade supplied. 


Te. NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A ®.iired Cle man, restored: 

to healib in a few days, afier many years of grea: oorvows suffering, is anxious to make 
known the means of cure Will send (free) the preceriptice os d. Direct the Kev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. ¥. 


R. LEVETT, Dentist, No. 12 Waverly bi ace, respectfull Is 
D the attention of the public to bis vew and improved es apheric Pressure Plates ay Ar- 
tificial Teeth, remarkable for their incressed fi: mness in position, »» wer :f mastication and 

superior to the erdinary Suction Plate, is well adap‘ed for the cont:.ecas gum. It is truly : 
the attention of those wearing or requiring Artificial Teeth to examine this real improvement 
before engaging elsewhere, Teeth removed by the benum epolication and every receat 
improvement of the day. M. LEVETT. No. 12 Waverly Place 


ists. 

















near Broadway. Estab]. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














NOW RBADY. : 
HAVE YOU READ THE GOVERNOR'S THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION? 
Whether you have or not, you have no doubt peraeod the high eulogium pronounced by the: 
Albion and other journals upon 
CHANTICLEER; 
A THANESGIVING STORY OF THE PEABODY FAMILY. 
BY CORNELIUS MATHR WS. 


Tilustrations by Darley, engraved by A 
** A charming picture of life and character.””—N. Y. Evening Post. 
** It deserves a place by the side of Rasselas and the Vicar of Wakefield.”’—Parker’s Jour- 
TU. ¥. 
as) , RETAIL PRICE, FIFTY CENTS 


Fil Cer te Cane ane Oe. en aah 
in uddition to the customary trade discount, of five free copies on every hand 80 iL meta. 
BROWN, LOOMIS & ©O., 15 Dutch Street, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
Cc. S. FRANOIS & CO., Publish this day: 


ULIAN ; OR, SCENES IN JUDEA By William Wars, author of ** Zenobia’’ and “ Aw- 
~_ r new revised edition, in one volame 12me , eniferm with Mr. Ware’s other 
1 





writings. 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST OF THE NEW WORLD; His Adventures and Die 
coveries. By Mrs H. St. Jobn. With illustratioas from original designs. 76 cents; gilt, $A. 

STORIES OF THE CANADIAN FOREST ; Or, Litile Mary and her Nurse. By the ae 
thor of * The Canadian Crasoe.’’ 63 cents ; gilt, 88 cents. 

TALES FROM SAXON HISTORY. By Emi)y Taylor 
cents ; gilt, 88 cents. 

ARTHUR MONTEITH. A Sequel to the Scottikh Orphans. $8 cents. 

IN PRESS. 

MRS, BROWNING’S NEW POEM—AURORA LEIGH ; A Novel in Verse. From ad- 
vance sheets, simultaneously with the London edition. 

AUTUMNAL LEAVES. A Collection of Tales and Sketches. Ry L. Maria Child. 


©. 8, PRANCIS & CQ., No, 554 Broadway. 


PUBLISHED THiS DAY, 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN, 
A NOVSL. 

By the author of “ Zaidee.”” Price, $1. 


[HE writings of this accomplished lady have already won popularity ia this country. The 
period to which it relates, the Scottish Reformation, is eatremely rich in thrilling fmei- 
den's, which the author has woven in o a book ic the most natural and life like manner, 
loudest !audations of the press bave been heaped upon it. We append a few of the opinions : 

* ase literary work, it isof sterling merit ; the languege always chaste, strong and 
The best eritics give this book the seal ot their approbation.’’— m Tr 

“ This is @ story of Scottt-h history and romance, spirited, imaginative, fall oc charming sim- 

liel:y and goo | tense. and of @ healthy, ehcerfal tone, Those who bave read the former works 
by the same author, ‘ Zaidee,’ will read this with moch interest.’’— Detroit advertiser. 

** The reader will fied in this work very much to ‘nterest bim while he reads the or of the 
Reformation among Scotland’. villas, bilis and Gales, as given by the author in @ style both 
quaint and attractive ’’—Savannah News. 

‘* Mrs. Oliphant bas scarcely a rival among the feminine writers of the present age.’’— New 
Orleans Delia 

** Magdalen Hepburn is greatiy superior to * Zaidee ’''—-Richmond Dispatch. 

° 4 GARRET, DICK & FItZGERALD, No, i8 Ann Street. 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL BY N. P. WILLIS. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 377 and 379 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will Publish, by the 15th Novernber, 

AUL FANE, OR PARTS OF A LIFE ELSE UNTOLD. A Novel. 
ker Willis. 1 vol. l2mo., cloth. $1 25. (Copies sent by mail to any 
remitted to Pablisher.} 
Paul Fane describes tho experience of Republican sensibilities: whem brovght in contact with 
Ruropean aristocracy , er, rather, the trials and strmgeies of prood republican nature and fe- 
finement, when subjected to the test questions of artificial rank and fashion. in the history of 
** Peel Fane,’ ® poor Boston boy, who, in ibe pursuit of his profession as an artist, forms inu- 
macies with perons of ail varieties of rauk, in the courtly capitals of Eurcpe, jast that expe- 
rience is told which is common!y lef; untold—tbé thread of trial most difficult to weave inte 





By Nathaniel Par- 
s—for price- 





cambric collars just bought of an importer, aad for sale at half price, great bargaius, 


A® INVOICK OF FRENCH EMBROIDERED SETS and lin 
HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 





LACK THREAD 1.ACES, Bl 
B Biondes, Ribbons, aud Trimmings, ape dy er 2 eres yy ety ce 


- 
B. HOLDEKMANN, (Late firm of Mariclic & Holdermann,) 
° 24 Bond Street, mort respectfully informs his patrous. ana the ladies in general, toat be 
has lately returned from Paris. where he made se eciions of the latest and most fashionable 
“ope of Coiffares, Parures for Balls, Bridal Parares, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouveaates 
which make part for the Oviffure. 

And he farther begs leave to inform the ladies that, having made arrangements with the most 
fashionuble houses un Paris, he is prepared now to furri-’ Dress Trimmings, of Artificial Flow- 

ers, at much lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toile 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soh ée Goiffenre o Head Orpaments, in endless onlie na 
JAMES TUCKER’S, 387 Broadway. 


C LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broadway, 
¢ New York, Opposite toe Metropoliian Hoiel.—All kinds ot’ Orsamental Hair Work 
made to order on short notice. 























H°LLOway’s OINTMENT and PILLS.—Ulcers and sores drain 
the system of its vital energy. Their diseased action is kept up by virulent matter in the 
vessels of the glands and skin. 
Ointment. The Pilis cure iudi 
Maiden Lane, New York, and 
cents, ard $1 per pot or box. 


| . 


| TT is much to be retted that while in the enjoyment of health 

80 hitthe attention is paid te many, to the preservation of so were blessing. Lux- 

urious living, habits of indolence, exposure to sudden py of temperature, and neglect of 

the premonmeny symptoms of disease ; are the nrecursors ef many fatal maladies. Taken upon 

| the first indication of an attack, if any thing wid relieve the sufferer, purify the blood, resterea 
vi pos Leper pert | greaghiy renovate the svete it TI: 3’ fe PARILLA. 

repare sold by A. B. 2 D. SANDS, Drnggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York? also 

by Druggista generally. - F 


This matter is nevtralized by the d:sinfecting operation of the 
jon in all its forms. Sold at the mannfacsories, No. +0 
0. 244 Strand, London ; and by all druggists, at 26 cents, 623g 








guace, and, at the same time, about which there is naturally the most eager curiosity 
To every American youth jast entering upon his career of love acd ambition, Paul Fane will 
be a delicious morsel of foreshadowed ‘rial, while for the femalo mind, the interest is even 
greater, as there Was probably never a in which so many of ‘he critical ques ions of reel- 
procity between the sexes were discussed. When it ig added to these attractions that it is emi- 
nently an American book—iliustrative of which our repub'ic claims ae its padon 1 superiority, 
and working out, in its plot, a problem of life which ends by giving America the 
ex.ongh will have been said of its general attractions. T+ c)asracters, the publishers are at M- 
berty to state, are drawn very literally from iife. 
VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to. Prtee $9 00. 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Condneted by Charles co 
This is a new and perfect Thesaurus of Geographic Knowledge brought down tothe prese 


time. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to., Cloth, Prica $9 00. 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. Conducted by Charles Knight. 
This work is illustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engravings. It comprises all obtainable 
knowledge connected with Natural History, and is ug a pl 
In Two Volumes, feo. Price $4. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, The Celebrated Hamburgh Bookseller. 
A book ot rare interest. giving ‘he history of the life of —— and simple but noble-minded - 
and excelent German ; pre«enting a character firm aud trathfal in all matters of business, and 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 

In One Volume, Post 8v0., with Maps, Cloth. Price $150, 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION After the Destruction ef Jerusalem, under Titea, 
By the Rev. Dr, Edersheim, of Uld Aberdeen. ’ 
he information which this Volume is intended to commanicate, has hitherto been scattered 
over a large number of booke and pamphlets, and been partly buried im ancient and neglected 


In One Volume, Demy 8ro. Price $4 00. 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint, By John Cenolly 
M_D., Eainborgh. 
This capalient work just issued in npiond is by far the mostimportantand valuable yet pad) 
lished on the subject. It sbonld be in the library ef every physiciao, Jawyer, and lewislator, 
These, or avy other of the E h Books, imported by D. B. & Co. can be obtained 
ae threes any Bookstore in the United States or Oanadas, or they will be sent (post ant 











on receipt of tue advertised 
* DIX, BDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 


“A 
ay 


Embellished with a beautifa! Illuminated Cover, a Tinted Frontispiece, and other appropriate 


New and improved edition. 63 - 
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WEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Sus AND PaLeunee. Im connection with their nee. By Artbar Penrby> Stan- 





With Coloured 
is most complete io lisa pon tha geogrentionl hie- 
wnttic: see Mr ikem and elaarical robolar. and « 
nd pot the ¢ S method. His style is simple and elegant, and his judgmaat 
ab 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS COMPLETE IN VIVE VOLUMES, via: 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 12mo., eloth, $1 25. 
th Something on Toem. 12mo., cloth, $1 26. 
Seal with Remnants ot Record Toaching the Makereof Both. 12mo., cloth, 


bd deg oF EPeLAnp of the House of Hanover (the Wivee of the four Georges) . 


t 
aa 2 BY DR. MACKENZIZ. 


BITS OF RLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackensie. i vol. $1. 
LIFE OF CURRAS. By hieBon. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 1 vol. $1% 
THE ODOHERTY PAPERS ‘of Dr. Magina. Edited by Dr. Mackenae. 


00. 
SHAKSPEARE PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited b 
THE HO -\-+4 Ss _, COMEDIES oF LUC 
oan. Balved b ackevsie. 
HE N NOCTES A AMBROSBIANA. Edited Mackensle. 6 vole. $5 
SHEIL'S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR, *Raited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2vols. $2. 


ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Eru. 


ISTORY OF TEXAS, from its firat settlement to the Aeneuation, a. Maps, Por- 
one ; er Illusirations. By Colonel H. Yoakum of the Texas Bar. vois., 8v0., clot, 
$5 00. 


2 vois., 12m0. 


Dr. Mackenzie. l2mo. $i. 
AN. Translated by Dr. Ma- 


* O8 SATURDAY, NOVEMBEE 1518. 


THE O’RRIENS 4ND THE O’FLAHERTYS. A Nations! Stor . Seton the first of Lady 
Morgan’s Ecmances, with ax Introduction and Netes by R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


MISS WARNER’S NEW BOOK. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
WIN Publish on the 20th Se 


8 TEMUC. By Miss Warner, 
Te on ven imee y, Cloth $1 25; Tiastrated edition. $1 50. 





eatbor of ‘*The Wide, Wide 


Vol:, 12mo , over 600 pases, 

by la’? needed not anosber in’ American readers 
wane ie, om. Wide Worle Pn Shatemuc.”’ The fame of Miss Warner as a sUpe- 
= seunnee-ersiier, was secured to her ~— had she not given out seach & treasure as the pre- 


erst anh. | Mony Many a hand will weleeme bh w, and many 90 ove will pepe bn on ticipation, of 
wach ve heretofore enjoyed the spell “ot bs Or writin They will will feel 


they are approaching a fountain of great excellence— that they are entering yt: the thought- 
soueane of one warm A gift it is to oon recognizable characters, with impressive distinctness, 
be Pr geen gy life. he Se ere hes the frontmane 
us see are many a time 

and ay of rauject matter t ; we become absorbed in the rogular and — vn- 
‘each member of the ; and we grow tesrfally and bet- 
the kindly influevees so gracefal'y thrown about us by means of Christian eounsel and 
truth, The book will effec: more good than a myriad ae direct Lomilies, and we are certain that 
it will fiod @ moet welcome home with the better class of people every where.—Home J 


be orders for this work in advance of publication are quite large, those who wish @ sap- 
of rf firet edition should send caly orders. as @n eviderce of the populwity of the au 
thor in be Boglish Publishers print 20,000 copies of Phe Hills of tne Shatemue, as a 


Tg Co., have nearly r . 

MARRYING TOO LATS,» We of Peter “Satiemih 1 vol. 1 tme. 

oot SHINGTON’S KSUNAL MEMOLKS, with Iliastrations ; Mrs, Kirkland. 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS ; ; by Jane Porter, with ‘Steel-place tine: 


by pip «brew rules IBLES.—The Sabscriber has just t received 
tly Bibles ever finporved, to 
5 i tovites ih Saas et aang for w wedding gaits, THE ‘BOOK OF OF 
P egant bicding assortment 0: O] 
bare A. nat a inpiatn gna attabiy eT: for libraries or presents. J UVEN LLB 
im great variety. "PHOS, - ‘SFANPURD, (Late Stanford & Swords) No. 637 637 Broad way. 

















DUNOAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY ’ 
BANKERS, 
o PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, LA fd YORK, 
¢ tek | {AEs iat Lothore of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities « of the World. 
A 


Mereant¥e Credits for EUROPE, &c.. on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & O0., ot London; and 
for INDIA, OWT ke on ago. PRABODY & UO., or on the ORIEN faAL 
NK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Shanghai, Calcutta. Siagapore. 


doug Kong, nom thi Madras 
lia on t oF Bank of New youre Wales of London. 
Orecdits fur Austra etre Fay 4d y, 


AITLAND AND NEWCASTLE ee pare p deveves « we sve ese eee dante River. 
RISBANK AND IPSWICH. _..... ° . Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANCHES: 

Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
OASTLEMAINE... suaeh Bobbie GE EEEEE hes cc0 ove cts occccces REED GOED 
meneeGe. 

SANDBURST AGEROT. 52 0005+ ane o. a> aeahe, Ae ae 

ViNs AGEN 


ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 


TERLING BILLS FOR SALE ON MBSSRS, PRESCOTT, GROTE &CO., AND OVE- 
one: GUBNBY &4Co. oot ers London, from £1 upwards, payable on d d 
any part of the United K ; also Ban 

astich Banke or Bankers, bought and sold, 





Bank of Rogland Notes, and Drafis of any 
PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 














THOMAS F MafOLLen, 
wins Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
Offers for sale at the lowest prices, » choice selection of 
NATURAL BORDEAUX CLARET 
i the wesowen of tees my Ng ag dg ey the ayy ~ Ae - France; 
and Cha 


pos fone ax, St. Esiephe Larose. Latour, Chateau Lefi 
ere cclebented Ten or @ Leautiful ceiour, ine bouquet, much delicacy and a very agreeable ae. 


“FORT Rare old and curious wines of the years 1810, 13°5. 1820, 1892, and other vin 
RR Y—Maszantila, Vino d+ Pasto, Amontillado, Moctilla, Ashbarton oa 1nd 18 
MADBIRA—Very fine old Reserve and South Side wines of the years 1834, 1836. 


ears. 
cHiNPion R—aint Peray, Sauterne, Hock, and all ether Wines in use. 
0G NA AND Y—Old importations, 1803, 1818, aad other y 
OLD ScOToH MALT WHISKEY—OLD JAMaicA RUM CLD MONONGAHELA— 
HOLLAND GIN. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE 
of the Champagne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Reims begs to an- 
nournce to the trade and the pablic generally that he has made arrangements with the following 
houser, exclusively, for “~ sale of this Wine :— 
A. BININGER & 0O.; 00800) 5 BUNINGED & ps WITT ; BUORKHALTER & 
OLIVER ; M.& LOCK 4 vo. ; W. RWIN; CHESTER bBRIGES ; 
HEN. D. iptLTeR; 3: t we GEERY, PARK & rLFORD: J.E.& A. LA MONTAGNE. 
After carefal comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he has, by their advice 
and assistance, seiecied a Wine to be known as 


THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 


whieh will be — in all rexpects to equal, if not to surpass, avy other brand now for sale in 
the market. From the long qnpericoee one and large means of Messrs. . RUINART, Peas & Fis, 
and their desire to faruish halt meet with the of he teels 
persuaded that a trial wll fully establish all he claims for “the excellence of this Wine, and 
recommends the same to his customers and friends. U. MELETTA, 











53 New Street. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal, 
N fy! Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, d the Winter Season. It is 
ree from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMURRIAL. AMONTILLADO. An ly choice dry Sherry, very rareiy met witt in 


MOPARD 1 Slo 47-5 
OTARD Fo aha u gay | S FINEST BEANDIES. $600 per gallon. “$15 00 per dosen. 
EXTRA CHO tcH pup PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12.00 per dosen. 
RD nag fh al MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
*.TLSOPP°B BAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dosen Cases, $12 
LONDON AND DUBLIN Rob's A Sorc ALE STILTON Chinese, &c., 
For Sa ABTHUR a gt! LL. Wine M Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


ALLSOPP’S BAST INDIA PALE ALB. 


T THER SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draaght bap ety 4 English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
oe solicit the patronage of those who are acquaicted ag | ie. enon who! 6 quali- 


ine Vaults, 18 Wall! Street. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Oppositethe H River Station. And at 
YONKE jaf 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


H4Y5 CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
js rue Groceries, rie Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wi the most approved 
theirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 

ret Py ay Hose Wines. 


The Finest Descriptions of all i inde of Fresh Teas. Fi ld M ‘ 
The fs Pp at ne O ocha and Java Coffee 


Cc 
All the different kinds « . ckles, 8 
A General ment of 











Cateups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, & 
rovisions, inchnding their Celebrated Bva.inetos ne “Wentphe- 


* Hames 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the mostapproved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 
A FEW Dooks FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good se- 


commodations at all hours for Travellers. Personas in attendance throughout the nieb 
Churzes Moderate G. & SORIVEN. 








HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE S stone Renata! ond entune Hotel 4 + al age Sate reception of visitors. It ceen 

of the most delightful situations in the city, at the intersection of Broad d Fitth 
avenue, Twent 4- ton th -y" merican anare. rege er 
Onse ept on the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table d’B Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &e., = rootos will be let single or en swite, whines withuat 
board. The transient vialees w very accommodation, @s @ permanent residence it 
will ve found one of the most delughift “tos situation is such that all Psa ne princtpal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omuibuasses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 


ibe 2 deriged his friends and the public part 
6 an ned assures his friends a: 6 pu tbat no exertion on his ill be want- 
to render guests comfortable. The hotel has all the modern improvements, ana is fur- 
pr ookeel with every regard to the ease, comfort, and laxury ot its 

FRANvUIS RIDER. Proprietor. 








N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EePases & EXCHANGE Co., 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
a ay se to CASPER ETS OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
Mail steamers of 


the ich and 2%h of exch mon 
Oregon, and the wich Islands for sale at all times. 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 


20 Old Slip, —— Water Street, New Yerk., 
Tasae CHARLESTON ais ont 
vonanelliag ANK 'OF LIVERPOOL, 
ie suras of One Pound Sterling oa upwards, payable at any ‘of the Banks ia Ewe@.anp, Ine- 





“baND, SootLss” and WALES. 


7 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLEOTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINOES. 
Bus AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branches or agencies, and when Exehange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
When payable without Exchange, the charge yo ds be uniformly }¢ per c 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills parchused and collected on Lahey * retand Scotland, 
the British Proviness, in North Amecica and A 


ng 
ag: = and Beit, H No, 29 William Street, New York. 











ROL & 
LETTE 
It 





an Bankers, Ne. 5 Ruede 
or Amante for Mereantile Purposes. ise, OIROU EE 
the followin cities :— 


J 








Mberg, Mal Rome, 
em, Mannheim, R % 
The Hague, Marseiiles Seville, 
Lausanne, Mayente Sienna, 
Leipsick, Smyrna, 
Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg 
Liege, Munich Stockkolr, 
London, Naples Trieste, 
*M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucca, Pap, Venice, 
Gibraltar, igen Palermo Vienna, 
Hamburg, adrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 
Malaga, Riga, 


O@iee in New York—No. 8 Wali Street. Bills on ge Ss short o ya’ : 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. <P ey Pee: 


INVINCIBLE EITCHEN RANGE. 


Be to ae a hana Patented In 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
RT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUC 
become 80 gress @ favourite with the public, one user ceoenmenas i Gene ALE 
ee phllamphisal and iechasiel pireinne secadtg teres itat tha Tange le cocetracted on 
Priveiples, sec © most perfect 
se orn | Faye Sy at the lowest 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) 
Now. 264 and 266 Water Street, N.Y 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
INDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRI. NW FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
LLOTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENT 
A’ to swbecribersin the CITY, or will be mailed ty pert ofthe Cabos Peas gute 
CHARLES WILLMER's 


Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELPAGT . 
ARTUOR WIu MER, Agent, 
~07 Falton Street (nd Floor), Now Yor>, 











CHARLE: WILLMER 
19 seuth John Street, Liverpeol. 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. W., Importers ana Manufacturers, offer NOs. a 7% ang eee 
wariety «f *. Peper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Pa sveee 
Money and Shipping Receipie, Ag wo Pry Memorandum and Tim @ Books, Tome, Pi r 
Se ae FSB ERTaNGRG sea tosmtna mar eter beet A mrier salt egy 
Bil Heads, £2. County Merchants ore achod eos eed SF 10% Fates. Cardy, Otroglar, 


A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE OF NATURE. 


HEN WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEM&ER TH 

ae vided us with a drain thirty-six feet long, into which eli the ae ee pot tae AS, PRO. | besa 
rows pend oo os - — | +48 oy BRANDRETPH’'S PILLS yon can pat pee 

Bed ie os e soaiba : » aud a few hours can do mors to cure you than by any other mo- 

om of the people of the United State: h 
and have often been a by yaw Fe STeEH medicioe vs failed. earn ape. 
eet, four doors from roadway a: 25 ceats per with fo 
tons ; No. 241 Hudeon Street Bons, Philadeinnia 
by respectable medicine tet pee. woe | t's. w tcc ° lpbla, and 


Dias BISCATIN K.—The ert And Dealthiest food for Infants and Invalid 


DEL Kd &40CO0O.,A 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 











THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
H4vixe REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO QOBRESTORD WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifie, and Kentueky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
lso Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING ne, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
utes and kinds rpquized by the fede, aranteed to gi 2 antiaination _ _ 
standard of their POWDE pansed by oe yeh the highest repatation for more than 
twenty five years, will be feund 4 LS er a of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the principal Sones. and also + the valien af tne Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A, E. DOUGLASS, hs B, A. G. HAZARD, Presidest. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


|= Undersigned received the apes PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
~end constantly on hand alarge and well assorted Stock ef Rods, Artificial 


fait, Bre Treut Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


Merchants ¢ dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to cal! and examine his 


Stook betore waking their purchases. 
swOe ae H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
rienced Fish- 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner acknowledged b expe: 
mento the best Bait for Trolling ever i >ent nied . - 


ALBION LIFE INSURANOEB COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


| ‘eer wour AST HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
ah... ie of 1865, averaging 40 per ceut in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
pa 


yment. 
Prospectas, with rates and every information oan be yoda on S rer iieetcn atthe Agency, 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 


THe ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR Its but A tat Mt im ttre papel 
understood even by those woo make the greatest Sexonente. 

Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, bu S non paaaeanad 6 ed 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLE’S ELECTRIC. HATE DYE is Void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the sg a beautiful natural black or brown, which 

ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least ; and **to make assurance doubly sure” his 
ageots are authorized to refund the money if the most satisfaction is not given. Price 
» A a $i 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE. Be Boston, and sold by Druggists every 
where. 














R& YOU GETTING BALD? arn 
A® you wish to caltivate good Whiskers and i Modtarhoet 2 Mout : Se eR city ee 
giossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of decdra qth Mothers ! are AWE abe 
> have anaes rat hair? so BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
+in ‘ec! rice 25 cen: cents, 75 cents and $1 bottle. wesoGtna U 
BALM OF yOvTHeREA. — unrivalled for po Mt me Pie, wee cecatifyie = Se ae 
1 


plexion. Price 50 Inventor and P. jetor, W. B . 
> ropr r. OGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug 





HE GREATEST MEDICA — 
"TRAN eDY, of Roxtury has discovered in one of our commen pasture weed, & ur 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pin. 
a He has tried it in over eleven Dendy cases, and never failed —— im two casa, 


Possession (both 
erhumours.) He has now in his 
ty miles of Boston. over two hundred cates ofits value, al) 


— ~e pore — sore —- 
to three es wHl cure the worst kind of pimp 
sre or nese a = cure a ne ott of te biles. et verdes 
we willeure the worst erin the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five boities will curethe worst case Sferysipelas, 
Gee ¢ one bettie wil) — all oo in _ eyes. 
‘wo botiles will cure run ofthe ears blotehes among 
Four to six bottles will eaten corrupt and running slaede. seater 
One bottle will cure sealy eruptions of theskin. 
aye or yee te we be cure a bere case ot ringworm. 
wo or three bottles cure the most desperate rheu 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, ee 
Five to fea bottles will cure the worst case of ecrofala, 
A — salwaysexperienced from the first bettie, and a perfect cure when theabdoveqnan 


ag 4 
thing le look 680 improbabie tothose whohavein vaintried allthe wonderful! medicines 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should = every 
Seabee fo ty eee yetitiss fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostart. There 
no ifs nor ands. 8 nor ha's about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled overa 4 
sand bottles of tin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it every case, Ithas already 
cone pe se or oo mate ever done Ie eed I gave it to children a year old : to 
tanbsee ie of sixty n » wormy lookin 
— tos perfect state ot health th y one bottle. capeaacea annie, wassoftand 
Shose who are su ttoa sick headache, one Dettiowil elwa scureit. It grea 
sett catarrh and digsiness. Some who have taken it have been poative fe for a ~w and 
ated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
tangement of the Ttenetions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mnst not be 
eame —— os pet ss = aye four days to —_ be hy never a bad result from 
rary og is gone, you w ourselflike a hear: 
—_ — —_ extravagant encomiumt the . atever wot 4 a a J . 
© change 0! ever necessary, Eatthe we ‘ou can get, and enough off 
Priee$1. Manufactured DON , KENN ED p30 . _ 


po Wezen Street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS +—Charles H, Ring, NewYork; i ow, 
4 8imson, Cb Qo Ay 


Keyser, Pittsburg Buffalo ; Lact rother 
tonte : John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & ‘oo. mh Carter Street, New nan Te. 


Fe8k! HAVANA AND MOBILE, govyis = U. o:.8: Mail 
Ww. a Commander, even nae Ww 


test Stes m hi waa Gaal k. 
MITH & PATRICK Agents, 61 Wall Street. 





and t» 
YORK on the 7th, anaM> BE on-the 22s of each mi 





—— —— 


PARM LANDS FOR SALBP. 
TBE NANOS CHETRAL BATLEOAD COUP 4RY IS HOW PREPARED TO SULA, 
TWO MILLION OF AORES of Forming Lands, in traste of 40 sores and upwaras 


ong pas oe af and at ~ rates 
by the Government, to aid in the construction of this 
aa ecelpenainal the richest and most fertile Prairies in the s tial, interspersed bere 
with magnificent groves ef oak - otber timber. The Road extend from Chicago, on the 
-East, to nie Csiro at whe Seam, a and from theneo to Galena and Dualeith, me a North-west 
extreme of the State, and us the lands lie within Giteen miles op each side of this 
ready maecas are afford oy Ii for transporting the products of the lands to 
those points ak to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rayid 
hp ed, the live, and tho geass ineen of pepalasion by Name 
ai afford. & substantial growing home-demend for farm prod The 
36 dark, rith mon Id, from ene to five feet in depth, tw gently rolling and pesaltarty fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indiaa corn, &e, Becoeng in peituieg 
pa eat productivenesés, are the well-known characteristics of INinois lauds. Trees are 
reqaired to be cut down, stampe grubbed, or stone picked off, as ls generally the case in calttva- 
ting new land in the oWer ftates, The firet crop cf Indian corn, planted on the »awiy broken 
sod, usaally repays the costs of plowing ons teasing. Wheat sown on the new'y-turned god te 
Bure to yield very large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke «f oxen wil) bre. k one and 
half to two acres per day. Vontracts can be ofa breaking, ready for corn or «heat, at from 
$2 to $2 5) peracre. By j the land may be plowed and fenced 
and under a Aigh state of the Seead year. Corn, ‘grain, cattle, 4c, will be fer- 
warded at reasonable rates to for the Eastern markes, and to Cairo for (he touthern, 
The larger yield on the cheap yas of Illinois, over the high ‘priced lands in the Eastern sed 
Middle States, is known to be mach more ae sufficient to the oifference of t 
to the Kastern market, Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road. ona a8 
A and desirable foel. It ean be delivered at severa) nts a! the Road at $1 50 to 
Wi Sot We ad 6S Se oeaew seine pee r eord. ose who think of settling in Lowa or 
Rabescte, should bear in mind, that lands peeve, of ~~ value. along the water courses aad 
ao milés in'and, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there os 
no comvenionces for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not having been int 
. o send theve re one er = eo miles Vgocerament lads 
uc be expense of cultivating them bene over 
> Cy) by 25 per acre, are not so S incvecinte nd the tied of this Ps 
prices fix somo nommyne none relation tothe inodn 1a eastas aod 
although vacant lands may be fouod nearer the water courses, the distance to warket 
greater, an’ every handred miles the Grodese of thoes lands are carried, elther either ia wagous or inter- 


of we ch mast be borne by the 
ster ine rodnead price af thelr product nas coat exteut precisely a — 
their an vestwents snr See 


i 


g 





fertility T ihe lands oeced for le by this 0 on ‘ead tne 
ry now for 6a t _ a 
those of the Easterg and Miadie d 6 mach Sampany, sad thei 
y in view of the lities furnished yy Mihis Soon 


the 

the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract, Interest will be 

three per cent. p@ annum, Asasecurity to the acee of the contract, sy od 

joe eers’ interest must be paid in advance, and it mast be understood that at least —_ of 

‘and purchazed shall yearly be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 

Price will be deducted tor cash. The Company's —e boads will be received p 2 cash, 
KEADY FRAMED FARM pe which ean be set up in a fow days, be ob- 

tained from responsible persons —They will be 12 feet by 2) teet divided into oue ivi 4 

gg = aod ~f eost complete = = mi : abenen, eagesere See Ly oed, 

cash, exclusive of transportation. reer boildings may e_ntrac ‘or proper- 
The Company will forward all the ma.erials for such builditgs ever their roed 


tionate rates. 
prom Special arrangemcnts with d can be made to supply those purcuasing the Com- 
ee lands with fencing materi als, ag tools, and ac outfit of provisioas ig any quaati- 


ty, at the lowest w. 

Itis believed that the price, long cr: and low rate of interest, charged for Gam het, 
will enables man with a few ey aot rs in cash and ordinary industry, to - By = 
independent before ail the purehase money becemes due. In the mean ine, Ge — —- 
ment of the ccuatry will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When 
an experienced person will accom applicants, to give information and aid in soecting Tanda 

of successful farming, signed by respeciable and 
well known peda 1 the neighborhood of the Railroad lands, throughout the State— 
also the cost of fencin of cattle, expense of harvestivg, threshing, 4c. , by contract—or ow” 
other information—wil! Seestely given, om apolication, eicker personally or by letier, im 


glish, French, or Ge-wan, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, Laud Commissioner of the Illinois Central BR, R. Co., 
Office in Illinois Con. Kallroad Depot, Chicago, ml. 


Dy Bo ELI ‘mz IE GALES AY A-—4 delicious Tenic Cordal, of great 
y sickness rt _ ME anv only by 


UC 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL mLintn OF , GA Rus 
686 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE OO, 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 

OR THR ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON TH WEsT SIDE OP 

the City—this Com has cpened a Beano Orrice, at the “IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS" BANK," No. as Broadway, near Murray Bt revs. 

To afford facilities to the Jobbers for eutries under Open Polisies, the Office will be open 
from 9 o’cloek A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 
W. C. Pickoregill, J. H. Elliott, N. Chandler. 
3.1. Aspiawall, John P. Brown, 7 F, spasiting. 
Robt. M. Olyphaat, Jas. W. Phillips, Wa. G. 
G,. B. La George Barnes, Robert Spedding, 











Hiram Hutchéineon, 
» L. ee, 

@ Bliss, 
Jame T. Soutter, 


R, Caldwell, A. Lachaise Samuel Baies, a. a. Gomgeee, 
Joka 4" Chas. H. Dabney, J. B, Jebastoa, James M. brown, 
Wm. H. Guica, Wm. Loeschigk, . bi. Evarte, James Bonka-k, 
Adrien I . P.P. Rodoeauachi, FP. W. Reimer, . Fred. C. 
Thos. Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jr, Tacs. %. Curtie, eg B. Caldwell. 
R. LATHERS, President. J. F, FOX, 2d Vies President. 
J.A PARKER, Vico President, DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Becretary. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Bostoo. 





NEW WORLD FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 
'[ BIS Company ingaaen, Property ef all yo against Loss or Damage by Fire, om a9 favora- 





bie terms as similar utions in this Ci 
DARBCTORS. 
Thomas A. Td Mead, Tra Sukh, Edward Whitehouse, 
Jobn M. Furman, iam Birdsa!!, larae! Corse ‘ 
po. C. Townsend, 4 . easin z, se. Griswold, Jr., Robert Emmet, Jr., 
David Milliken, lison, . P, Rodocanachi, Arthor Leary, 
Peer S, Bae, Sean ie yoonnolly, Fie <. aaen, Paes Tuttle, 
Robert Le Koy, Stephen a 1 win rne, a 
G M. Groves, Saml. A. Warn Alfred J. cipriant,  Rihard Hardt, 
Jonathan Thompscn, Rudolph C. Serkze Louis J. Bellowi, o.L, Recknagel, 
aha E. Morgan, Archd. T. Finn, James K. Pell, David Jones. 


SAML. A. PATTERSON, Secretary. THOMAS A EMMBET, President, 


GABRIEL MEAD, Vice President. 





NOTICE. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THA? AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 








of the Uaited Kio for changin the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIF® 
Pe ober by SOCIETY,”’ having on i ° 2d July instant received the Reyal escent, the ba- 
of this wi be ted under ite new 1 or ys “Tne INTERNA- 
TIONAL Lif kf RBSURANGE SOCIETY. ve JAMES M. CHiPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1865. General Agent British N. A. Golonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF Lon DOR. 
Establisbed in 1888, Incorporateti and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling- 
COTIRT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Edmord Sheppard 8 
A. Campbell Barcley, Esq. 
Charles Bennett, Eeq. 
Samnel King Church, Raq 





Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., 
Joveph pson, e , 
Manager, J Ueander Starr, Keq —Auditora, Professor Wheatstone, F.K.S.; Professor 


Jobn Radford Youn 40 
OOLONIAL mim Ae PA ata Le Rev.'3. Fie 
. 0: _ A} uo, m, no, » 
Womtreal,....eseeeeeees vee § Hart, Hen} Judab. 


an, T 

C. Kinvesr, 

Halifax, N.8. } sus 8A a, Orelehion, iy bryan betes 
. U. Bi 
, R. F. Heeen, W. Wright, EB. snes. Ae 
St. John, N. B.... 4... Gray W Sack. —. 
dy, H ; Need, 
t. John Newfoundland, fe A Te ‘fon. 
Stabb, Agent. 


N. 
itl th American Co ‘onies. 
PS a ee ac cAgotf ile North A Cashier, 
Oblef Office tor B. ¥. a y Oolosies—Menounts’ Kxcuance, Mowraest, 
ne . 
Brinewick f; PE, foland, usd Newioundia | pane the former of whom Pamphiets, Blaoks — 
very information be 


"ibe advantageeoiered by th bythe “ Le mene page A numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Eail as tollows 74 











From Liverpool. om Philadelphia. 
Sey of Bonebantat... ... «++ «ss « . Nov. 19| Kangaroo... .......... ceeceses Nov. B 
Oity of Baltimore... ... ees . .Dec. 3] City of ‘Wasbington . Dee «4 
Kangaroo... ... 6.2.55 “""" Dee. 17 | City of Manehester, +o +ee DOC. 
" RATES OF PASSAGE. » 
Cabin, im Two Fh 2 rae! oo $90 | Cabin, tn Two Berth State-roome, . . 21 gvinen 


Three do. State-rooms, .. 65 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms.. . IT 
cabin io Forward State. réumne. ore “sine Cabin, in Fi in Forward State-rooms,... eo 
nei 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A timited number ot Eira Class Passengeré will be taken 
and founa in as mueh Provisions = wired; From Philadelphia, $30 ; from 1. iverpool, $4 Rate 
Certificates of Passage — here to parties who are desjrous of bringing 
friends, ding 
Thecesteaman Sere are Aen = WH with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 
ome e ienced 8 " 
an — enc l from £1 apwards ~~ 3 ome 4 me A nts noe are, arpiy 0, ul 
economy &n _ tch.—PFor Freig ? 
my Whi be Rerwarded wie ‘on! ny gat - = ~ poe net Pal niiadelp 
Or, SABKL & OORTIS: at "Broadway, New York. 


J 
THH GLASGOW & NEW YORE STBAMSHIP Cco.’s 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMER 
tg 2,500 Tens. ..... cs ceeeeee- Wm: Cumming, commancer. 
1 








bert Craig, commander, 
MeO a Bare STILLS Sohm Danesh, commander, 
Are appointed to ait 


From New York. 
FDINBUBGH, Saturday, Nov'r. 15, at noon, 
NeW YORK, Saturday, Nov’r. 29, at noon, 

GLASGOW, Satarday, Dev’r. 6, #t noon. 
From Glasgow. 


4 lr PASBAGE. 
First From New York. arses 
First Clase ..... wo seen cee one 1B guinens Stee Class, . 0 ecg cece ee 
rage, found wkh cooked provi- 
Bieerage, fond with cooked pro ",., Seuiness | sone... PROVE ee 30.00 
for Fra ht or passage, abet - J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 
New York City bills or Go » Sidon! only taken. 


W. YOUNG & CO 
OFFICE, NO. 


Glasgow. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, December 10, 
GLASGOW, Wednesday, December e 
NEW YORK, Wednesday, ew 7 a 





tee me eee eee wee 


PROPRIETORS, 
BEEKMAN ST. 


WH. YOUKG. 
5. J. AHERN. 





